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TRUEGATE OF MOGADOR 



MANY times has the Federal Govern- 
ment pained and shocked the Cedar- 
ton critics who gather in the back room of 
Ashton's general store to debate and whit- 
tle, to whittle and debate. Yet no single 
act, not even the hauling down of the flag 
in Hawaii, was ever greeted with such as- 
tonishment and derision as the selection of 
Squire Freedom Truegate for consul to 
Mogador. 

Not that Squire Truegate was unworthy 
or unpopular. It would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to define just why Cedarton gasped and 
haw-hawed at the news. Perhaps it was be- 
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cause he seemed so thoroughly a local fix- 
ture. Why, he had lived there, boy and 
man, for fifty years, occupying for half 
that period a little coop of an office above 
whose door was a now barely legible sign 
declaring his profession. The dust on some 
of his law books had been imdisturbed all 
that time. 

Nor was it merely his bulk — although the 
Squire was quite a sizable man, especially 
around the waist — ^which suggested perma- 
nence. No, it was something more subtle 
than that; his machine-like regularity of 
habits, for instance. Miss Phoebe Needle- 
fit used to say that she set her clock by his 
goings and comings. 

He was regarded as firmly rooted in Ce- 
darton. The folks no more anticipated that 
at fifty he was to begin gadding about the 
earth, than they expected the big old syc- 
amore in front of the Cedarton House 
to commence playing pussy-wants-a-corner 
with the Water street willows. 
[2] 
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As a matter of fact, they looked upon 
Squire Truegate as a man who had not been 
at home when Opportunity knocked. Most 
likely he was down the bay, fishing. If he 
bad meant to do anything in the world he 
would have done it long ago. Although by 
no means classed as one of the unfit, he was 
reckoned among the failures. His day had 
gone. His star had set. 

True, he was still of occasional use to the 
politicians. He was said to know person- 
ally nine-tenths of the voters in two coun- 
ties, and that he had a certain amoimt of 
influence no one denied. But what good 
did it do him? The offices and nominations 
went to the insistent, ambitious chaps who 
clamored for their rights. Free. True- 
gate did not clamor. He was not of the 
clamoring kind. He just waited, silent, pa- 
tient, apparently satisfied. So they passed 
him by. 

In the end, however, there arrived a presi- 
dential campaign, when the local congress- 
18] 
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man, observing his party split into squab- 
bling factions, could almost taste in his 
mouth the bitter pill of forced retirement to 
private life. Among others he appealed to 
Truegate. The Squire admitted that things 
looked black, but said he would see what 
could be done. He did see, driving all day 
long for two weeks, and laboring person- 
ally with some three hundred malcontents 
who had fully determined to bolt the ticket. 
And when the returns came in, it was found 
that the districts had been swung back into 
line. Even then, few besides the relieved 
Congressman knew just how much True- 
gate had contributed to that result, and 
fewer still seemed to realize that reward 
was due. 

So, when it did come, when the word was 
passed that Free. Truegate had received a 
foreign consulship, Cedarton opened its 
mouth in surprise; and then, as was quite 
logical, indulged in a long, loud, expressive 
haw-haw. 

[4] 
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As for the Squire himself, he tilted cau- 
tiously back in his rickety old desk-chair 
and read once fiiore the brief note, written 
on House of Representative stationery, ap- 
prising him of his appointment. 

" Mogador," mused the Squire. " Now 
where in thunder's Mogador? " 

Where, indeed? Doc. Brewswater 
thought it might be somewhere in Canada. 
Buck Watkins, who drives the stage, was 
sure it was in Mexico. Professor Hi Mar- 
ble, principal of the Cedarton school, wrig- 
gled out of a confession of unfamiliarity 
with the exact location of Mogador by al- 
leging that he knew "just as well as he 
knew his own name; but at that moment it 
escaped his memory." He would drop in 
at noon and let them know. Just as though 
Squire Truegate meant to sit there for half 
a day wondering as to what part of the 
world he had been called. 

It was Captain Dory Ibbens, who always 
stopped for a moment in the Squire's office 
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after he had taken out his morning's mail, 
that supplied the exact information. 

"Mogador? Know where Mogador is? 
Well, I ought to. Shipped a Lascar cook 
there once, who nearly killed my first mate 
with a red-hot poker. Mogador? Yes, I 
ought to remember Mogador.'* 

" But where is it? " chorused Buck Wat- 
kins and Doc. Brewswater. 

"Why, three days' sail no'th-east from 
Teneriffe. You can touch there on your 
way up to Gibraltar, if you're bound for 
Mediterranean ports. It's in Morocco, or 
Algiers, or some of those coimtries along 
the north coast of Africa." 

" Africa 1" Again came the chorus. 
Both doctor and stage-driver turned to look 
at Squire Truegate, as if they expected that 
some magic had suddenly endowed him with 
visible evidence of official importance. 

" Hear that, Squure? North Africal " and 
Doc. Brewswater adjusted his glasses so 
[6] 
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that he might give his friend still closer 
scrutiny. 

" Free. Truegate going to Africa I " It 
seemed to be this illogical and incongruous 
association of names which struck Cedar- 
ton as hmnorous. Of course, Cedarton ad- 
mitted the existence of such utterly remote 
comers of the earth as Mogador; also, it 
realized vaguely that American citizens 
were sometimes sent far afield on ofBcial 
business. But that Free. Truegate should 
be one of those citizens! Why, it was ab- 
surd 1 Think of the Squire, whose rotund 
figure had almost attained the dignity of a 
landmark, taking himself off to Africa! It 
was as easy to imagine Cedar Creek aban- 
doning its outlet into Barnegat Bay and 
becoming a tributary of the Nile or the 
Hoang-Ho. 

" Bet he never goes! " said Cedarton con- 
fidently, and remained of this opinion until 
one morning, a month later, it read through 
[7] 
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the glass of his office door this characteris- 
tic announcement: 

" Gone to Mogador, North Africa. 
" May be back in a few years. 

"Freedom Trxjegate, 

"A'Uy at Law:' 

Even then Cedarton was reluctant to ac- 
cept the thing seriously. " He'll show up 
here by the time the quail season opens/' 
said one. The Squire was the best quail 
shot in the county. 

" He won't miss the duck shooting, any- 
way," said another. 

But the sign remained on the window of 
the office door. The simimer sun yellowed 
the paper, and the paste dried and allowed 
one comer to curl, but no word or token 
from that inconceivably remote comer of 
the worid known as Mogador. The quail 
season opened and closed, the ducks came 
and went. In the gun-room of the Cedar- 
ton Hotel, carefully coated with vaseline 
and wrapped in flannel, rested undisturbed 
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tiie Squire's light twelve-bore and his heavy 
dght. In less than a year only Doc. Brews- 
water and one or two others rem^nbered 
that there was something humorous con- 
nected with the name of Mogador. 

II 

The United States consular service main- 
tains representatives in many half -forgot- 
ten overseas nooks for much the same reason 
that the average householder keeps a re- 
volver stowed away in the bottom of some 
bureau drawer. The householder doesn't 
expect to do much shooting, but he likes to 
know that he has something to shoot wiih 
in case of an emergency. Mogador was a 
bureau drawer into which, during a moment 
of impulsive gratitude, a great administra- 
tion had thrust Freedom Truegate, and 
then forgotten him. It did not even stop to 
inquire whether he was loaded. 

Thus it happened that in a square, flat- 
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topped stone house, overlooking a most un- 
tidy water-front, and set against a back- 
ground of mountain peaks, which were 
painfully white by day and preposterously 
purple at dusk, resided a solemn-faced, 
bald-headed man of expansive girth, whom 
the natives of Mogador came to regard with 
a curious mixture of awe and derision. 

The natives were moved to derision be- 
cause of the solemn-faced one's singular 
garb. A black worsted suit, including a 
vest, a stiff-bosomed shirt, and a black derby 
hat constitute raiment unfitted for such a 
climate as that of Mogador, which is within 
hail, at least, of the Tropic of Cancer. But 
Squire Freedom Truegate had worn a black 
worsted suit and a black derby for many 
years, not from personal fastidiousness, but 
as a tribute to his profession; and now that 
he was upholding the dignity of his Gov- 
ernment abroad, he could do no less, no 
matter in what excesses the climate might 
see fit to indulge. 

[10] 
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It was from a similar disinclination to 
adapt himself to altered conditions that he 
refused to sleep on the flat roof at night, to 
eat fresh figs and luscious dates, to smoke 
a narghile instead of cigars, and to drink 
watered wine instead of bottled beer. 

The Mogadoreans were awed, however, 
by the unchanging solemnity of his big face, 
by the suggestion of quiet force in the light- 
blue ey^s, and by the calm, imruflSed de- 
meanor of the personage who sat under the 
shadow of a great American flag reading 
a month-old newspaper which had been 
printed in Cedarton, N. J. 

Occasionally there rode in, through clefts 
in the white peaks, and from the white des- 
ert behind, troops of wild-eyed brown men 
on splendid horses, and nothing in Mogador 
seemed to interest them more than the big, 
bald-headed man in the strange clothes, un- 
der the strange banner. Often they would 
circle gravely about, blocking the street un- 
til their curiosity had been satisfied. 

[11] 
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It became Squire Truegate's custom, in 
such an event, unerringly to single out the 
chief of them all and extend to him the cour- 
tesies of om* great nation. As symbols of 
such courtesy he used Key West cigars and 
cold bottles of St. Louis beer. 

Often did the folks of Mogador see the 
fat American consul, tilted comfortably 
back in his chair, with a turbaned, white- 
robed, long-bearded chieftain squatting on 
the other side of the doorway, and a ragged, 
rascally horde of the white desert's brown 
sons staring complacently from across the 
way. 

No spoken words were exchanged be- 
tween host and guest, of course, but neither 
seemed to mind. The man who had blrougfat 
back into line scnne three hundred disgrun- 
tled voters, and the individual who held 
power of life and death over as many cut- 
throat fanatics, appeared to understand 
each other perfectly without such means of 
communication. 

[12] 
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In this passive manner, and with no other 
motive than to fully discharge the unwrit- 
ten duties of his office, as he conceived them, 
did Freeman Truegate win for himself the 
respect and good- will of many a venerable 
old villain whose head, it may be, would 
have brought a price in three capitals. 

As gossip spreads in Cedarton, so does 
news travel over the white desert, only more 
slowly, to be sure. Also, in the course of a 
year, many tribesmen find their way through 
the mountain-passes and into the port of 
Mogador. The head men of most of these 
wandering tribes seemed to carry knowl- 
edge of the Wise Faced One who dwelt 
under the Banner of Night and Dawn. 

Fully one-fifth of Squire Truegate's sal- 
ary went for bottled St. Louis, the freight 
rates to Mogador being somewhat startling 
to contemplate; but no chieftain ever foimd 
him without at least half a dozen cooling 
at the bottom of a sixty-foot well. It was 
not inexpensive, this business of extending 
[18] 
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national courtesies, the Squire was forced 
to admit; but this was what he was there 
for, as he saw it. Besides, some of those 
chiefs were quite worthy of distinguished 
honors, he was sure. 

Perhaps the chieftains reciprocated this 
high opinion. Who knows? At any rate, 
they salaamed elaborately before the Wise 
Faced One and sent him many curious, as 
well as embarrassing, tokens of their esteem. 
A white Arab stallion, which the Squire 
would not have mounted for the chairman- 
ship of the national conmiittee, and a sword 
with a wickedly curved blade, were among 
the lot. 

Most men would have found existence in 
Mogador insufferably dull without such 
limitations as Squire Truegate imposed 
upon himself. There was lion shooting to 
be had in the hills. Khaki-clad Englishmen 
came many leagues to enjoy the same. The 
Squire scorned it. 

[14] 
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"Why not shoot at a barn-door?'' he 
would ask. " Who couldn't hit a Uon? *' 

Fish were to be caught in Mogador Bay. 
" But they're red-scaled, pink-eyed things," 
said the Squire. " I don't believe they're 
fit to eat. When the blues and channel bass 
strike in, let me know." 

So he continued to sit, tilted back in his 
doorway, under the Stars and Stripes, read- 
ing unseasonable news about the cranberry 
crop at home, and trying to shut out from 
his tired vison the untidy water-front before 
and the painfully white hiUs behind. 

Then, indeed, came moments when the 
f ruitlessness of his life rose up to mock him. 
He felt forgotten and lonely, like a stem- 
withered apple on a bare branch. Had he, 
after all, missed his chance? Was he good 
for nothing better than to fill a chink which 
might as well remain unstopped? Of what 
use could he ever be in Mogador? There 
were times when he would have swapped 
[15] 
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the whole continent of Africa for a passage 
back to south Jersey. 

But he had determined to stick it out as 
long as the administration lasted. If, by 
any miracle, the men who sent him to Mog- 
ador should have need for him, there he 
would be found. By an effort he shook off 
weariness of soul, opened a fresh box of 
cigars, and lowered another half dozen bot- 
tles to the bottom of his well. 



Ill 

Perhaps you remember the Faiz Ulli ris- 
ing. It is more than likely you don't, for 
just about that time our domestic affairs 
were particularly interesting. New Eng- 
land was enjoying a street-railroad strike; 
New York was busy with a very promising 
murder mystery; floods were rampaging 
through the Mississippi Valley; and San 
Francisco was wrought up over a contest 
for the heavyweight championship. No 
[16] 
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wonder, then, tibat the lively doings of 
Faiz UUi, away off in Northern Africa, 
ware given but meagre space in the newd 
cc^umns. 

Yet» according to his lights, Faiz Ulli was 
doing his best, and, considering that his 
force numbered something less tlian three 
tiliousand, his was quite a creditable per- 
formance. 

Just why he rose no Western mind could 
pretend to comprehend. But rise he did, 
abruptly, energetically, and in no time at all 
he had driven a standing army almost into 
the sea, stormed the very gates of Fez itself, 
plundered atid ravaged three or four lesser 
cities, and committed atrocities enough td 
fill a book with the list of them. Quite in- 
dckntally he killed a dozen or more sub- 
jects of three powerful foreign govern- 
ments and carried unharmed into captivity, 
for some unexplained reason, one American 
missionary, by the name of MiUiken, a na- 
tive of Bangor, Me. 

[17] 
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Great Britain, France, and Germany 
promptly entered protest and made de- 
mands on behalf of tHe families of their 
deceased subjects. In due time the State 
Department at Washington followed suit. 
His August Highness, Abdul Something- 
or-Other, made evasive explanation and of- 
fered unlimited promises. But Milliken^ 
of Bangor, Me., remained captive. Con- 
tributors to the foreign missionary fund 
wrote indignantly to the newspapers. 
Friends of Milliken set to work diligently. 

Just about the time the Milliken agita- 
tion got nicely under way the street-railroad 
strike petered out, the murder mystery was 
solved, the floods subsided and the heavy- 
weights fought a draw. Having nothing 
of greater moment to consider, the great 
American public turned its eyes and atten-* 
tion to the audacious wickedness which Faiz 
UUi was doing in far-off Africa. 

Seventeen distinct and amazingly differ- 
ait portraits of Faiz were printed in ms 
[18] 
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many newspapers. Pictures of Milliken, of 
Bangor, Me,, were more consistent, al- 
though differing as to the detail of his whis- 
kers. And the call which arose, from East- 
port to Dallas, was that Milliken should be 
immediately rescued from the remote bar- 
barian. It was an insistent, unanimous, 
full-volumed call. The State Department 
heard. So did our consul-general in Fez, 
and he uttered a fervent wish that the as- 
sistant secretary who had framed that im- 
perative message to him could be there to 
try his luck with the wily old sinner who 
grinned suavely behind his palace gates. 

" Send around a few war-ships, and I'll 
do my best,'* rephed the consul-general. 

Only when the war-ships had arrived off 
the seaport was the consul-general granted 
an audience. Yes, his August Highness re- 
gretted exceedingly the destruction of, 
property and loss of life caused by the exe- 
crable rebel. Yes, the royal exchequer 
should pay the indemnity at once. 
[19] 
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" That's all right as far as it goes; but 
how about Milliken? " demanded the consul- 
general. "He must be delivered to me 
within forty-eight hours, or om* ships will 
open fire on your rotten old seaport back 
there." 

More protests from his August High- 
ness. He would pay. He would apologize. 
But produce Milliken he could not, and Al- 
lah was witness to his great grief that this 
should be so. Faiz Ulli, the renegade, pos- 
sessed Milliken. His Highness recom- 
mended that the consul-general should 
speak to Faiz about the matter. 

The consul-general smiled unpleasantly 
and looked at his watch. " It is now Mon- 
day noon," he said. " On mid-day of Wed- 
nesday, if I am not enjoying the society of 
Mr. Milliken, you will hear from me again. 
Our thirteen-inch guns carry a projectile 
ten miles, and they make excellent speaking 
trumpets." 

Wherefore his Highness, no longer se- 
[20] 
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rene, no longer grinning suavely, sum- 
moned councillors and ministers. Out of 
his panic he explained explosively that some- 
thing must be done or heads would fall. 
Milliken, the dog of an imbeliever, must 
be secured. 

So the swiftest of riding camels, carrying 
;nessengers of high rank, lurched out into 
the desert on the trail of Faiz Ulli. Before 
night that individual was found, flushed 
with victory, laden with loot, and decidedly 
obstreperous. 

No; he didn't care a green fig if all of 
Europe camped about ttie gates of Fez. 
What was Abdul Two-or-Three-Times to 
him? He, Faiz Ulli, was going it on his 
own hook. He was an emperor himself, 
he was, with the whole desert as his domain. 
As for the white dog, Milliken, he was an 
amusing creature, good to have around the 
camp. He had flame-tinted face whiskers, 
at sight 6f which the sons of the desert for- 
got their troubles. Eventually, Faiz Ulli 
[21] 
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meant to have those whiskers dyed green, a 
holy color. That would cause redoubled joy 
in the camp, and would render MiUiken 
pleasing to the eyes of the Prophet, whom 
he denied. But give him up? No. Let the 
English come and take him. 

The messenger endeavored to explain. 
Milliken was not English, but American. 
He came from the great land far across the 
seas, and his countrymen were angry on his 
account. Even now their huge war-ships 
threatened to destroy the port. 

Faiz Ulli shrugged his shoulders indiffer- 
ently. He had no time for fine racial dis- 
tinctions. A white dog was a white dog, 
nothing more. Only this one had flame- 
colored face whiskers which amused the 
men. 

The messenger had a nightmare vision of 
what would happen to him if he should re- 
turn to report failure, and he renewed the 
attack. The great Emperor of the Desert 
must understand that there was a difference. 
[22] 
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There were white dogs and white dogs. 
This Milliken person was of a special and 

particular breed. His country was ► 

But just here he caught sight of a small 
American flag hung in the royal tent. 
There 1 That was the American banner. 
Surely, Faiz Ulli knew it? 

But Faiz Um was not to be deceived. 
That was the banner of his dear friend, the 
Wise-Faced One who dwelt in Mogador — 
a just man, who kept cool bottles of fizzy 
stuff in a well. 

The messenger grasped at this straw. Let 
the i^ame-whiskered unbeliever be put to 
the test. Let him be brought to the tent and 
asked to point out the flag of his brethren. 
And it was as the messenger had predicted. 
Milliken, of Bangor, Me., white of face 
shaky of limb from what he had been 
through, but still full of Yankee grit and 
Christian faith, almost wept for joy when 
he beheld that dieap little cotton flag there 
in the terrible desert. Proudly he claimed 
[28] 
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it as his country's banner, and then tamed 
defiantly to see what new deviltry was in 
store for him. 

Faiz UUi, perplexed, pulled at his beard. 
" By Allah, if this thing be truel " he ex- 
claimed. "If I have done injury to a 
brother of the Wise Faced One, shame is 
on me and on all my followers. Hoi S^id 
quick to Mogador and ask him to come. 
And you,*' addressing the messenger, " tell 
the grinning old hyena in the palace that it 
is not for fear of him I do this. If the Wise 
Faced One of Mogador clauns this man as 
his brother, into his keeping he goes. If 
not, he shall serve as a target for my lance- 
throwers. Now gol " 

So the amazing news travelled back 
across the desert to Fez, and was flashed 
under the ocean to puzzle the authorities in 
Washington. On an unknown personage 
in unheard-of Mogador depended the fate 
of MiUiken, of Bangor, Me. Sullenly the 
consul-general granted two days more of 
[24] 
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delay, and the world waited in anxious sus- 
pense* What nonsense was this about a 
Wise Faced One, friend to FaizUlli? Was 
it a riddle or a ruse? 

Then the State Department remembered 
that it had a representative at Mogador. 
Who was he? Truegate, from south Jer- 
sey. Well» poke up Truegate. It was done. 
No reply. 

"Hang Truegate!" said the State De- 
partment. "Why doesn't the fellow an- 
swer, at least? Is he dead or has he 
resigned?*' 

No one seemed to know. Another day 
of exasperating suspense, during wMch 
forty leading editorials were devoted to the 
denouncing of Truegate. Why didn't he 
do something? Why didn't he act? 

It was a fine, large, resoimding howl in 
whidi the American public indulged itself. 
You would have thought that MiUiken 
liad eighty million intimate friends. In a 
hundred thousand village grocery stores 
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folks first remarked that it had been a hot 
day for so late in September, and then 
asked: "Have they got that poor fellow 
Milliken, yet? " About the bulletin boards 
of city dailies packed crowds of busy men 
watched for news of Milliken. 

And then, just in time for the Thursday 
evening last editions, came that now his- 
toric message: 

'* Got Milliken all O. K. What shall I do with him ? 

" Truegate. 



Wow I Hip-hip! Hooray for Truegate! 
There's the kind of a consul to have! 
There's a man for you — Truegate! Free- 
dom Truegate, of south Jersey. 

Next day the leader writers, ignoring 
their expressions of the day before, sum- 
moned the nation to view the superlative 
heroism of Truegate, who, when he got the 
word, went out and did things. Just how 
he could accomplish that which a consul- 
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general, wiili a whole squadron of warships 
and half of Europe to back his demands, 
had failed to do, was not clear. But what 
did that matter? Somehow or other, True- 
gate, alone, single-handed, independently 
of Sultans or war-ships or European mon- 
archies, had turned the trick. Then hail to 
Truegatel 

Cedarton did its share of the hailing by 
ringing the Methodist churdi bell for one 
whole hour on a stretch and by building a 
huge bonfire in front of Ashton's general 
store. 

"Always knew the Squire would come 
out on top of the heap some day; them quiet 
fellers most generally do," declared Cedar- 
ton. " Hooray for Squire Truegatel " 

Of course, in far-off Mogador was heard 
no echo of all this. Entirely imsuspecting 
of the noise which was being made at home 
over the results of his seventy-mile camel 
ride. Squire Truegate rubbed with horse 
liniment the parts of him which were most 
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sore and discouraged Milliken from making 
f miher protests of his gratitude. 

His first hint was a cablegram from the 
party leaders in his old district. Would he 
accept congratulations on his brilliant stroke 
of diplomacy? Would he come home and 
take the nomination for Congress? This 
enabled him to piece out a faint map of the 
situation. It was enough, however. 

Without regret, with no sorrow of fare- 
well. Squire Freedom Truegate watdbed 
frcHn a London-bound steamer's taffrail 
the purple peaks back of Mogador melt 
into the purple sea in front. 

"Opportunity keeps qu^r company," 
reflected the Squire, " and she abides in odd 
places. Who would think of looking for her 
in Mogador or in the camp of Faiz Ulli? " 

Then he followed a deck steward below 
and regaled himself, for the first time in 
three years, with a white man's dinner, . 
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IT is well to have a definite attitude to- 
wards life. To live consistently with 
such an attitude is the highest success. All 
philosophy teaches this. 

Hiram Doolittle fulfilled both conditions, 
yet it was many years before Cedarton could 
realize what an immense success he had made 
of life, Mr, Doolittle's creed was terse and 
luddy if a trifle dogmatic. " I have never 
worked; I never will." That was the whole 
of it, the beginning and the end. There 
were no if s, no huts. Simple enough in the 
saying, yet 1k)w infinitely difficult to stick 
to when you consider the circumstances 
which hampered, the perplexities with which 
at times he was hedged about. 
[2d] 
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For Hiram Doolittle, although describ- 
ing himself as " a gentleman born,'* had no 
more than entered upon a self -chosen pur- 
suit of leisure when he awoke one morning 
to find himself despoiled of all the trappings 
and furniture of gentility by the imtimely 
ceasing of his father. No one had ever sus- 
pected Judge Eben Doolittle of being rich, 
even in the Cedarton application of that 
term, yet it was a surprise when the settle- 
ment of his estate revealed how near to the 
brink of actual poverty he had come. 

So at two-and-thirty Hiram faced the 
future with a small trunkful of clothes, a 
few books, a silver-headed bamboo cane, a 
full-grown appetite, and a sincere belief in 
his personal immunity from labor of any 
kind. Everything else, induding the roof 
which had sheltered him, had been seized 
by relentless creditors who still remained 
unsatisfied. 

No one save Hiram Doolittle would have 
coimted the widow Prindle as an asset. He 
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did, however. She was his sister. True, he 
had not recognized her since she had dis- 
graced the family, five years before, by 
marrying Bill Prindle, a conmicm bayman, 
— ^who had somewhat mitigated the offence 
^y g^hig himself drowned soon after. 

*'I consider it my duty, Hannah," Ihus 
he broke the long silence between them, " to 
forget what has happened in the past, and 
to do what I can to help you bear this sad 
bereavement." 

As it was now fully a week after the 
funeral, and as Hannah's none too poign- 
ant grief for her father had almost wholly 
subsided, she appeared somewhat surprised. 
However, she took her red hands from the 
wash-tub, wiped them both carefully on her 
apron, and extended one to her brother. 

" It's — ^it's real nice of you, Hiram. Take 
a chair, won't you ? Just brush them clothes- 
pins onto the floor. You don't mind if I go 
on scrubbin', do you? This is the Brent- 
saU's wash, and I've got to git it home to- 
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mght if I'm goin' to have anything to eat 
to-morrow/' 

''That's all rights Hannah; go right 
ahead. We can talk just the same." 

" I suppose (rub-rub), now father's gone 
and everything's been sold up (rub-rub), 
that you'll be lookin' 'round after a job. 
What do you (rub-rub) think of doin', 
Hiram?" 

" As I said before, Hannah," — ^here Mr. 
Doolittle paused to pick up the cat and 
szQooth its back gently as he tilted Comfort- 
ably back in the kitchen chair, — " I mean to 
stand by you and help you in this sad hour 
of bereavement. It's no nH)re than a brother 
should do. Although we may have mis- 
understood each other in the past, I have 
never forgotten that you are my only sister 
— a sister who cared for me with a mother's 
love and tenderness when Hiose were taken 
from me. I was too yoimg then, Hannah, 
to appreciate all you did for me, but I do 
ndw." 
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Hannah, bending low over the wash- 
board, furtively diluted the suds with a 
couple of salty tears. 

" I — I did the b-best I knew how, 
Hiram." 

" You did, Hannah, you did. And I am 
glad that I lived to repay you. Henceforth 
we stand together. Nothing shall ever come 
between us again." 

"Well, I'm glad to hear you say that, 
Hiram. But what " 

" I am having my things sent around," 
calmly interrupted Mr. Doolittle. " They 
ought to be here soon, but you need not get 
a room ready for me until night. Your cot- 
tage is small, but it is large enough for our 
pui^ose, and I have no doubt we shall be 
very comfortable. I am going down-to¥m 
now. I shall be back about noon to join 
you at dinner." 

And thus, with no more ado than an* 
other man would make in changing coats, 
did Hiram Doolittle step from the crum- 
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bling wreck of one home into the security 
of another. For a few weeks Hannah 
clung to the pleasing delusion that Hiram 
would soon find something to do, and that 
when he did the burden of existence would 
be lightened. Meanwhile, to help things 
along, she imdertook still another " family 
wash.*' 

But Hiram f oimd nothing to do, chiefly 
because he did not look for it, and by the 
time Hannah fully realized what he had 
meant by his declaration that he would 
" stand by her," he was thoroughly estab- 
lished in her home. That she could get him 
out of it did not occur to her at all until Miss 
Phoebe Needlefit made the suggestion in a 
sarcastic comment about " her new boarder." 
This remark Hannah had at once resented. 

In the first place, she had always regarded 
Hiram as rather a superior personage. He 
had been his father's favorite. Even when 
she was a girl in her teens, and Hiram a mere 
toddler, she had been taught to sacrifice her 
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comforts and pleasure on the altar of his 
well-being. It was for similar reasons that 
her brother Ethan, two years older than 
Hiram, had run away to sea at the immature 
age of seventeen. The village school had 
done for her and Ethan. Hiram, however, 
had been sent to college and kept there until 
he rebelled. 

But, for all that, she was proud of him, — 
proud of his fine language and genteel man- 
ner, even proud of the very air of conde- 
scension which he used towards her. How 
many persons were there in Cedarton who 
could talk as could her brother Hiram? 
Why, it was just a treat to listen to him at 
meal-time, telling of how the President had 
made mistakes, and what Congress ought 
to do. Of course, it was much more of a 
problem to feed two than one, but she was 
strong, and Hiram was very considerate. 
He was satisfied with the simplest food. All 
the money he required was a small weekly 
allowance for smoking tobacco. 
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This untroubled and — to Hiram — 
thoroughly satisfactory state of affairs had 
continued for some three years, when the 
abrupt reappearance in Cedarton of the 
prodigal Ethan raised a storm which threat- 
ened to end it all. Ethan had tired of life 
before the mast. He had come back to his 
native town, bronzed of face, grizzled as to 
hair, profusely tatooed as to arms and chest, 
his mind stored chiefly with memories of 
riotous doings afloat and ashore. He was 
accompanied by little baggage, and in the 
pockets of his wide-bottomed trousers were 
the inconsequential fragments of eight 
months' wages. Ethan DooUttle heard of 
his father's passing without comment, but 
the bald recital of Hiram's peaceful inac- 
tivity stirred him to such wrath that only 
his command of deep-sea profanity enabled 
him to do justice to his feelings. 

"Grubbin' on Hannah, is he? The 
snivelling little sea-lawyer 1 I'll fix that. 
I'll see whether he'll work or not. You wait. 
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Think of it! Him loafin' ashore all these 
years while I've been workin' like a slave 
and livin' a dog's life. It was him that drove 
me to it, too. Oh, just you wait! Where'd 
you say they lived?" And the returned 
Ethan rolled ominously up Main Street, 
bent on bringing overdue retribution to his 
younger brother. 

" And that puts an end to Hi Doolittle's 
gentleman act," commented Miss Phoebe 
Needlefit, with a gratified sparkle in her 
black eyes. 

But the returned sailor Doolittle found 
his brq^er Hiram to be a very different per- 
sonage from the one he had pictured. With 
a fine air of amused tolerance Hiram lis- 
tened to his explosive remarks. 

" Is that all? Have you quite finished? " 
he inquired, gently. 

It was. Ethan had exhausted his vocabu- 
lary, and he was nearly out of breath as well. 

" Then perhaps you will have the kind- 
ness to listen to me," continued Hiram, put- 
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ting thumbs and forefingers together and 
adopting a eahnly judicial tone. " I shall 
not undertake to point out to you the dis- 
tinctions which lie between a gentleman and 
a loafer. You know them quite as well as I. 
To which class I belong I will leave to your 
more sober and, I am sure, your well-bal- 
anced judgment. 

" You have, as I take it, retired perma- 
nently from a seafaring life. You intend 
to settle down here in Cedarton. That is 
natural. Also it is Hie wise thing to do. 
This is a beautiful little town. The climate 
is all that could be desired. Here aK your 
boyhood friends, your dearest relatives. In 
spite of all your hasty words, which I over- 
look entirely, I want to extend to you a fra- 
ternal welcome on my own part, and a sis- 
terly greeting from Hannah as well. You 
are my only brother. Possibly you have 
trifling faults, — and who has not? — ^but I 
am sure that you have many good points. 
You are a Doolittle. It follows, you see. 
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You have been a wanderer, but through it 
all you have remained a Doolittle. I re- 
member hearing father say, when you wrote 
back from some foreign port — ^was it Hong- 
kong or Bombay? — ^that you had become a 
sailor, * Well, I'll wager he makes a good 
one/ '' 

"Did father say that?" demanded 
Ethan. 

** He did. And I have since learned that 
he was right. Caj^tain James Bickell, with 
whom you sailed some years ago, once told 
me that you were the best sailor he ever 
diipp^" 

"What! Old BickeU said that?" 

"Yes; and it gave me a thrill of pride, 
Ethan, to hear him speak of you like that. 
Hannah, too, felt the same. So we are glad 
to welcome you back and to our himable 
little home. We want you to live here with 
us, to make one of a reunited family. As 
you are a man accustomed to action and of 
an industrious nature, one to whom some 
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8ort of exercise is a necessity, I have no 
doubt that we can find for you some suitable 
employment close at hand. To-morrow we 
will look about and see what can be done." 

Well, that was exactly what happened. 
Por a time Ethan seemed rather dazed, per- 
haps because of the abrupt change in his 
mode of life. He regarded his younger 
brother almost with awe, but he followed his 
suggestions with as much alacrity as though 
they had been the shouted orders of a first 
mate. In less than forty-eight hours after 
his return to Cedarton he found himself at 
work in a sail-loft, where his skill ynth a 
sailor's palm Bud three-sided needle brought 
to the Doolittle exchequer a wage almost 
double that which Hannah could earn at her 
wash-tub. Thereafter the sail-loft was 
added to the list of places which Hiram fre- 
quented on his daily rounds. 

" It is wonderful, Ethan," he would ob- 
serve, " how the muscles of the human hand 
can be trained to do sucH apparently diffi- 
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cult tasks without the constant direction of 
the mind. Now, those stitches which you are 
taking on that bolt-rope are as accurate and 
as even as if done by a machine, yet you 
hardly seem to give the wbrk a thought.*' 

*'It comes just as easy as chewin' ter- 
baccer/' Ethan would modestly assert, a 
grin of obvious pleasure lighting his bronzed 
features. 

" It's remarkable, though — ^remarkable," 
Hiram would insist, and then depart for 
some other post of observation. 

For, although himself an abstamer, 
Hiram did not avoid the haunts of toil. In 
fact, he took a deep interest in labor of any 
sort. He would sit for hours at a time in 
the shops where boats were being built, 
watching the workmen fashion the oak ribs, 
fasten them with stout copper bolts to the 
keel, and rivet the sheathing-planks into 
place. Masons slowly placing brick on brick, 
farmers loading bags of grain into their 
wagons, painters swinging from eaves and 
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plying their brushes in mid-air, all had for 
Hiram a gentle fascination which held his 
gaze and attention. Almost anjrwhere liiat 
things were being built or altered you might 
be sure of finding Hiram, perched comfort- 
ably, his back against something firm, his 
long legs dangling luxuriously. 

Yet he was no common idler. There were 
plenty of those in Cedarton. Between them 
and Hiram Doolittle was a wide difference 
which they recognized, and on which, if 
necessary, he would firmly insist. They 
were merely temporary idlers. To-day they 
loafed about with a guilty, hangdog air. 
To-morrow you might find them at work. 
Hiram was one who made a profession of 
leisure; or rather, one on whom leisure sat 
as a well-fitting cloak. Seeing him watch 
the studding rise for a new building you 
might, not knowing the facts, conclude that 
here was the owner, viewing with critical eye 
each step of the work. 

With the village loafers who hung about 
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the comers he had nothing in common. He 
neither mingled nor fraternized with them. 
He was most at home among men of affairs, 
the lawyers, doctors, retired sea-captains, 
and other local dignitaries. As a rule, too, 
he was well received, for Hiram was not 
only a good talker, but an eloquent listener. 

" Not that he says anything of much ac- 
count," the town clerk once confessed, " but 
somehow he makes you feel that you have/* 

He never failed to impress strangers. His 
bearing towards them was an odd mixture 
of genial affability and kindly condescen- 
sion. He showed them about the village 
with an air of proprietorship, much as a 
landed lord might escort visitors over his 
estate. 

" Yes, we think we have a charming little 
town, sir," he would admit with becoming 
modesty. 

"Him?" the stranger's later mqmry 
would bring forth. " Oh, that's Hi Doo- 
little." 
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" But who is he? What office does he 
hold? In which of those fine houses does 
hehve?" 

"Who— Hi Doolittle? Why, he's HI 
Doolittle, that's all. Lives with his 
brother 'n' sister in a little shack up Shin-* 
bone Alley.'* 

Yet openly Hiram Doolittle maintained 
the standard which he had set for himself. 
Even though in the background there were 
Hannah scrubbing and Ethan sewing sails, 
Hiram lived the life of a gentleman of leis- 
ure to all intents and purposes, and as such 
he was generally accepted. Among the few 
in Cedarton who refused to take him at his 
own estimate was, as has been hinted. Miss 
Phoebe Needlefit. 

"Don't quote Hi Doolittle to me," she 
would say, acidly. " That shameless loafer, 
letting his sister work her fingers to the bone 
to keep his great lazy carcass fed and 
clothed 1 Never worked and never will, eh? 
Well, I hope to live to see the day whoi he 
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has ix) goto work or starve, and I wouldn't 
lift one finger to help him, either. Hi 
Doolittlel Huh I Hi HonotJUngj I call 
him." 

Miss Phoehe's tongue was a sharp one, but 
it seemed to have a keener edge when she 
darted it at Hiram. Most of ihe stinging 
witticisms at his expense, quips which passed 
current in Cedarton as conversational coin 
of rare value, bore the stamp of her mint- 
age. You may be sure liiat none of these 
failed to reach Hiram's ears, but no hint of 
resentment had he ever shown. Never did 
he pass her on the street without raising his 
hat in most courtly fashion, and never did 
Miss Phoebe acknowledge the salute other 
than by a slight palpitation of her thin nos- 
trils as she inhaled a sneer. 

Besides the bank and the shoemaker's 
shop, the one establishment where Hiram 
never ventured to spend his unlimited leis- 
ure, was the Cedarton Bazar, in which Miss 
Needlefit buzzed about like a bee in a bottle. 
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Folks went to the bazar when they needed 
buttons and tape and dress patterns. They 
did not drop in casually or without spedfic 
errand, as one might at Ashton's general 
store, or the harness-shop, or Doubleday's 
pharmacy, or a dozen other places where 
were to be foimd convenient coimters, 
cracker-barrels, and nail-kegs. 

Miss Phoebe was a business woman all the 
time. If she had a social side no one knew 
of it. Only on one other subject was she 
approachable, and that had to do with for- 
eign missions. To local charities she could 
nev» be induced to subscribe, reserving her 
cash and her sympathy for the remote 
heathen; and the more remote they were, 
the deeper she felt for them. Her annual 
contribution of ten dollars to the mission 
fund stood as a ward between her and all 
other appeals. By no other cause was her 
attention distracted from the price of shoe- 
buttons and toilet soap and the profit 
thereon. 
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And what wonders she Had accomplished, 
piling penny on penny, dollar on dollar. 
Four business buildings and half a doz^i 
dwellings represented only a portion of the 
accreted profits. Still she scrimped and 
squeezed, living the same hermit existence 
that she had begun twenty yeai^ before, 
when, as an orphaned girl, she had first 
opened the Bazar; saving clerk hire by oc- 
cupying two tiny rooms in the rear of the 
store, saving here, saving there, until she had 
pinched her soul as thin as the blue-white, 
razor-edged ridge of her nose. 

Yet this did not wholly accoimt for her 
extreme impatience at Hiram Doolittle's 
mode of life. She could not see him walk 
by on the other side of the street without 
sniffing contemptuously. And when at last 
catastrophe did overtake him- great was her 
satisfaction. 

Said cataslxophe was in two parts. In 
part one the ungrateful Ethan suddenly 
quitted work in the sail-loft to go off and 
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become an inmate of a sailors' home. Al- 
most simultaneously Hannah married a 
widower with four children and removed to 
another part of the coimty, leaving little in 
the cottage save Hiram's bed and the wash- 
tubs. There was every evidence of precon- 
certed action about this double calamity. 

Once again did Hiram Doolittle, now ten 
years older, find himself facing a harsh 
alternative. Either he must abandon his 
cherished attitude or cease altogether to 
exist. Thus, at least, did it seem. Oh, for 
another sister to comfort I But there was 
left to him not even a cousin. 

" Now we'll see, I guess," cackled Phoebe 
Needlefit. " They won't let him into the 
poorhouse; the overseers told me that. It's 
work or starve, Hi Doolittle — ^work or 
starve." 

But even as she made the prediction she 

looked out to see stepping jauntily across 

Main Street directly toward the Bazar, his 

chin held as confidently high as ever, his 
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rusty black cutaway buttoned snugly across 
his manly breast, a light bamboo cane twirl- 
ing between his fingers^ Mr. Hiram Doo- 
little himself. 

'' Land sakesl I mustn't let him see me 
at the window," and she retreated in panic 
to the rear of the store. A moment later the 
door opened and she turned to confront her 
visitor. 

" You could never imagine, Phoebe, why 
IVe come to see you.'* He said it as if 
speaking to a dear friend for whom he had 
a bit of good news. 

^* You're right, Hiram Doolittle, I 
couldn't." There was a straight, narrow 
line where Phoebe's mouth should have been, 
and her small black eyes seemed to move 
nearer together as she looked at him. 

"'Ha, hal Ha, ha! I thought so. In 
fact, I was quite sure of it. Well, I've come 
to take supper with you, Phoebe; just 
dropped in for supper and a merry little 
chat about old times." 
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"You— you— Why, Hi Doolittle, 
you're crazy I" 

" Not a bit of it, Phoebe, not a bit. Never 
was more sane in my life, or in better himaor. 
Do you remember, Phoebe, the last time we 
had supper together? I'll wager you do. 
And so do I. It was the year we were 
graduated from the high school. I brought 
you home with me from a class picnic. We 
had fried blue-fish, hot biscuit, thimbleberry 
jam, and tea — ^tea in mother's old blue china 
cups, those odd little ones with the gold 
roses in the bottom. Ah, Phoebe, how you 
blushed when my father asked you if you 
had picked out your wedding-dress yetl 
And how he laughed when you said, * No, 
sir, but IVe already chosen my father-in- 
law.' iDo you remember how we " 

" Hi Doolittle, if you think I want to hear 
such a silly lot of trash as that at this late 
day you are *' 

" Late, Phoebe ! It is never late while the 
sun shines ; we are never old while our hearts 
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are young. Here you are, just in your 
prime, your girlish graces ripened into 
womanly charms, your brilliant mind 
polished by experience, hiding yourself in 
a shell and pretending that you are growing 
old. But at last I am free to deliver you 
from yourself. Family ties, as you know, 
have long bound me fast. These have been 
cut. Once more I come to you as in the old 
days, when we were comrades, friends, and 
— shall I say the word? " 

" Young idiots, do you mean? '' 
** There you go, witty as ever I What was 
that verse we boys used to sing? 

'•YHio is pretty? YHiohaswit? 
Why, Phoebe, Phoebe Needlefit* 

Didn't we, now? Come, you have not for- 
gotten, have you? '* 

"Why shouldn't I forget all that non- 
sense? '* 

"But it wasn't nonsense. It was the 
blessed truth, and it is yet.*' 
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" For goodness' sake, Hiram, stop talk- 
ing like a love-sick schoolboy 1 Was it sup- 
per you came for? Well, I suppose you 
must have it, though there won't be much 
but bread and tea." 

"Any board that your gracious hands 
have set, my dear Phoebe, bears feast enough 
for me." 

" Land sakes, Hiram! To hear you talk 
one would think you were a hero in a novel." 

" And to see you moving about these cozy 
little rooms one would think you were a 
fairy princess." 

Thus was the marvel begun, for less than 
half an hour elapsed from the time Mr. 
Doolittle entered the Bazar until the table 
was spread with all the dainties of Miss 
Phoebe's modest larder, and the two were 
doing precisely as Hiram had predicted, 
chatting merrily over the teacups. 

Marvel it was, nothing less. For there 
was a new Phoebe, a Phoebe who simpered 
and giggled, who pouted and purred and 
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prattled, who scolded playfully and made 
shallow pretence of being displeased. And 
within was the old Phoebe who demanded 
petulantly of the new one: " Why do you 
do it? Why don't you give him a piece of 
your mind and send him about his business? 
The idea! Look at him, eating your best 
strawberry preserves and your sliced ham. 
Him I Hi Doolittle, whom you despise 1 
Why don^t you turn him out? " 

But the new Phoebe said, " Hush I hush I *' 
and the protesting voice grew fainter and 
fainter. 

But why? Well, why did Hannah stick 
to the wash-tub during all those years? Why 
was Ethan so completely tamed? Why did 
the judge and the lawyers and doctors of the 
town, who knew as well as any one else how 
Hiram existed, — ^why did they accept him 
as an equal, and depart from his presence 
secretly pleased by something too subtle for 
them to define? Whatever the key to the 
riddle, he held it. 
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" And to think, Phoebe," he said just be- 
fore leaving, " that all these years I have 
been missing the charm of your society, the 
sparkle of your wit. To think that you, the 
one woman whose companionship I value 
most, have been a stranger to me. But it 
shall be so no longer. This has been a de- 
lightful meal. I am coming to take dinner 
with you to-morrow noon." 

He did. Also he came to supper. And 
the next day and the next. Before the end 
of the week a note reached the landlord of 
the Cedarton House. The communication 
was marked "Personal — ^Private," and it 
was signed by Phoebe Needlefit. Immedi- 
ately following its delivery Mr. Hiram 
Doolittle became a hotel guest; and the next 
event, which left Cedarton gasping from 
amazement, was the wedding. 

On the very top of what Cedarton calls 

Nabob Hill is a big, white, comfortable 

looking, old-fashioned house. It has a deep 

front veranda half screened by honeysuckle. 
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The boxwood hedge and the gravel carriage- 
drive winding stablewards about it give the 
place a dignified and genteel appearance. 

Sauntering down the path from the front 
door you may see, along about nine o'clock 
of any pleasant morning, a tall, square- 
shouldered, well-groomed gentleman. He 
holds his chin well up and looks with calm 
confidence on the world. Doubtless he 
twirls a light cane in his gloved fingers. 
Back in the doorway you may catch a 
glimpse of a black-eyed, thin-nosed lady 
watching with evident admiration the confi- 
dent saunterer. You will find a new name 
on the sign over the Cedarton Bazar. 

Yes, it is well to have a definite attitude 
towards life and to hold fast to that, no 
matter what happens. Philosophy teaches 
this; so does the career of Hiram Doolittle. 
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THE KING GANDER OF 
SEA DOG SHOAL 

NOT all the wonders of natural history 
are written about by spectacled scien- 
tists. Often it is the silent, taciturn, eagle- 
eyed, sharp-eared fellows, who spend their 
lives in the open, that see and hear the odd 
things wjiich never get into books, things 
which those same scientists profess not to 
believe. 

For instance, there was the unique dis- 
covery concerning the habits of wild geese, 
made by Captain Otis Huckins, B.O. (Bar- 
negat Oysterman). Let it be told in his 
own words, just as he told it that December 
evening in the cabin of his oyster sloop, with 
the frosty creak of boom and rudder head, 
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the crackle of thin ice under the bows and 
the distant gabble of wild ducks as an ac- 
companiment. If it were possible, you 
should see him, round of face and beardless, 
his pop-eyes shifting restlessly as he talked 
through the lantern-lighted, tobacco-scented 
haze which filled the cramped quarters 
wherein four town-bred sportsmen smoked 
and listened. 

" High Bar, eh? WeD, now, Td like to 
take ye acrost; like to be accommodatin' 
when I kin, but you see, Si an* me's been 
tongin' since sun-up an' we're some tired. 
Besides, they ain't enough air stirrin' f er to 
hardly git us there 'fore momin'. They's 
new ice a-makin' in the Bay, too. Don't 
want to git froze up to leeward with oysters 
bringin' a dollar a bushel right on the dock. 

" Five? Well, five dollars is five dollars, 
I s'pose. Shall we chanst it. Si? All right. 
Tumble yer stuff right aboard. Ker-honkI 
Ker-honkI Brung live decoys, did ye? 
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Aint that old Joe a-honkin' in that thur box ? 
Thought so. Oh, I've seen old Joe come 
down to the Inlet every season f er goin' on 
a dozen year now. He b'longs to Poppy 
Van, up to Cedarton. He's a good one, 
ole Joe is. Reglar old Judas Iscariot, I 
says. Joe'U honk 'em down if they^s any 
gittin' 'em to stop. Tickles him to death, 
too, ter see ye drop a goose. Oh, I've seen 
the old sinner at his tricks. He can hear a 
flock comin' a mile off an' he'll jest stretch 
his old neck an' talk to 'em, talk as nice as 
he knows how, jest as if he was sayin': 
* Hello, brothers! Glad to see ye, dumb'd 
ef I ain't. Groin' to stop a while, ain't ye? 
That's it, set yer wings an' come down 
here f er a rest. Bully feedin'. Hanged ef 
I ain't glad ye come along. Why, bless me 
ef — * an' jest then, when yer raises up 
outer the blind to poke it to 'em, old Joe he 
pulls in his neck an' squats flat, squintin' 
over one shoulder to see if ye drop ary one. 
Knowin'I He's as cute a3 Satan an' jest 
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as wicked, he is. Honk away, old Judas 
Joe. I wouldn't have as many dead geese 
on my conscience as youVe got on youm 
f er this whole sloop full of silver dollars. 

" Grot yer duffle all aboard, have ye? 
Then git down into the cabin where it's 
warm. I'll be down soon's I help Si git 
under way. Lucky we got a full moon to 
steer by f er it's a windin' channel up that 
there thoroughfare to High Bar. Oh, 
we'll git acrost all right. Little more on 
yer peak halyard. Si. Little more. There! 
Shove her head off with the settin' pole. 
Look out, that deck's slippery'n glass. 
Here, you take the tiller while I go below 
an' keep the passengers comp'ny. No, 
don't try Mud channel to-night. Put her 
straight for Oyster Crick, an' sing out as 
you pick up the buoys, so's I kin know 
where we're at. 

'^B-r-r-rt I tell ye, gents, it's some 
frosty out to-night. Warm as toast down 
here, though, ain't it? Have a cup of cof- 
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fee. Pot's right thur on the stove, help yer- 
self . Cups in the starboard locker. 

" So you're goin* down to High Bar to 
shoot over old Joe? Guess you'll have 
some sport, f er they's a heap o' ducks in 
the Bay. They been a-comin' in all this 
week — ^red necks, mallard, black ducks 
and brant. My suz, but the brant's thick! 
And fatl Saw a pair yesterday that 
weighed four pound apiece if they did a 
ounce. There's thousands on 'em, too. 
We kin hear *em, when we git further out 
into the Bay, jess a-settin' round on the 
water an' gossipin' like a mess of old 
women. But geese is skurce. 'Tain't been 
cold enough yet to drive 'em down, an' 
them as has come has gone on South. 
Saw three flocks go over to-day. They was 
travellin' high and lively, like they had busi- 
ness some'r's. 

" Me? No, I don't do much shootin'. I 
stick to oysterin'. G^ese? Well, I'm no 
goose hunter; leastways, not now. S'pose I 
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might's well tell ye about it. Like's not 
you'll hear the yam an' won't hear it right. 
Don't s'pose they's a man on the Bay, from 
Harvey Cedars up, but knows why I dsnlt 
shoot geese no more. 

" It was jest 'leven year ago the twenty- 
second of this month that I quit goose shoot- 
in' ; 'leven year, an' I don't feel a bit more 
like tryin' it now that I did the day that 
happened. Before that, mind ye, I'd killed 
geese from the time I could lift a gun. The 
way we come to go was like this : My brother 
Sam he'd been workin' in a brick-yard up 
Freehold way an' hadn't had no fun fer 
months. I'd jest got home from a two-year 
v'yage from Friscp to Hong Kong an' back 
as ship's carpenter on one o' them big Maine 
vessels. Sam he says: 

" * Ote, d'ye know what we oughter have 
far our Christmas dinner? ' 

" * Canvas back,' says I, kinder suspidon- 
in' what was in his mnd. 

" * Canvas back nuthin',' says he. ^ We 
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want wild goose f er our Christmas, An* a 
big fat gander at that/ 

"*Greese ain't come down much yet,' 
says I. 

" * Mebbe not, Ote, but they'll be conmi^ 
'fore long. Let's hook up the old SMriin^ 
Star an' go over to the Inlet an' wait f er 
em. 

" So we got our kit together, beat the ice 
off 'n the mainsail, shoved the Shinin' Star 
to the mouth of the crick an' scudded over 
until we rounded to under the lee of Clam 
Island. That was the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber. Well, fer four days we jest lay there, 
waitin' fer goose weather. They was ducks, 
plenty of 'em. They was bangin' away at 
'em over on High Bar, and we could see the 
fellers from the Life Savin' station shoolin 
along the beach — pop, pop, poppety, pop — 
but we wa'n't down there to do no meadow- 
hoppin'. We jest loaded shells an' iled our 
old pot irons an' waited. 

" One momin' we woke up to find a sou - 
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easter mixin' things up. It rained an' 
Mowed all day an' kept the ducks on the 
move. That night it swung around into the 
no'theast an' Mowed some more. 

" ' That's the stuff, Ote, let her swing,' 
says Bill. 

" Swing she did. By the next night it 
had come cold an' the wind had jumped 
around into the no'thwest. Then she did 
blow. 

** * Now, Ote,' says Bill, * we'll git geese.' 

'* It was about four o'clock in the mom- 
in' when we tumbled out of our bunks an' 
begun to git ready. Smokin' mackerel, but 
it was cold! I put on three pair of yam 
socks before I hauled on my hippers, and I 
wore three coats besides my oiler. You 
can't git on too many clothes when you're 
goin' to lay in a blind that kind of weather. 

'' ^Shall we try the North point of Clam 
Island, Bill? ' says I. 

" * No, sir,' says Bill. * Sea Dog's good 
enough for me when I'm after a gander.' 
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" You know Sea Dog, don't you, right 
inside the mouth of the Inlet? It's just the 
top of a shoal that sticks up when the tide 
ain't too high. Well, we gits into our sneak- 
box and rows out to Sea Dog. Mostly it 
was covered with ice, but we shovelled some 
away and dug us a hole. We put out fifty 
goose stools, scatterin' 'em to make 'em look 
like a big flock. Then, jest about daybreak, 
we crawled into our sand hole an' wrapped 
ourselves in two old pieces of canvas. Talk 
about your blinds, that was a slick one. The 
sand was white, the ice was white an' we was 
white. But you have to be cute to fool Mr. 
Goose. 

" Well, it was more'n an hour 'fore we 
got a crack at anything in the geese line. 
Then five of 'em spht off 'n the tail end of a 
flock an' came in to us. We poked it into 
'em good an' plenty. Bill, he cuts one out 
with his right barrel and another with his 
left. I drops two first Uck and knocks the 
last one endways jess as he was biddin' us 
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good-bye. Yes, we could shoot some then, 
Bill *n me. Besides, we was cariating on 
goose when we put six drams o' black 
powder and two ounces o' BB's into them 
shells. 

" 'There, Bill,* says I, as we waded back 
over the shoal after pickin' up our kill, 
* There's yer Christmas goose.* 

" ' No, 'taint,* sez Bill. * I want gander 
f er mine. My teeth's good and I like his 
flavor better'n that of hen geese. Mr. Gan- 
der's a good feeder, he is, an' he oughter 
be good eatin*. We'll wait fer him.' 

" So we waited, an' it was the coldest an' 
onluckiest wait I ever had. They was flyin*, 
all right. We could see 'em, strings of 
*em, goin' down between us an' the main, 
huntin' fer rest and feed. But none of 'em 
came our way. 'Long about ten o'clock, 
when it seemed as if I was froze as stiff as 
the barrels of Betsy, my old eight-bore, I 
says to Bill: * Bill, we got enough geese to 
last a month, les's quit.' 
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"*No/ says Bill, in that mule way of 
his'n. * I'm after gander, an' gander I'm 
agoin' ter have/ 

"Well, sir, 'twa'n't more'n ten minutes 
'fore we heard music comin' down the Bay. 
Bill, he pokes his head up f er a squint. 

"'Holy cats I* sez he. * Cover up! 
Cover close I Here comes a bimch o' geese 
as big as the United States armyl * 

"They was away up by Great Sedge 
when we see 'em, but they was jabberin' so 
we could hear 'em plain. They wa'n't trav- 
elling in no V an' they wa'n't keepin' step 
with their wings, f er they was beat, dead 
beat, an' flyin' ragged an' low. We knew 
what that meant. 

" ' Ote,' whispers Bill, * did ye ever see 
such a bustin' lot of 'em together afore? ' 

"*It's the all-firedest flock I ever see. 
Bill,' sez I. 

" An' it was. I ain't goin' to try to tell 
how many they was, 'cause I hain't got no 
idee. They was just a slew of 'em. An* 
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leadin' the bunch was a gander. Well, talk 
about big ganders, he was a big cuss. There 
wasn't no mistakin' who was boss o* that 
flock. Looked like a six-foot drum major 
leadin' a lot of school boys. P'raps he wasn't 
twict as big as ary other one, but he looked 
it. He just gave a squint at our decoys 
with one eye, then turned an' squinted with 
the other an' the next minit we see him set 
his wings an' come plump down at us with 
all that slew o' geese behind him. 

** You know how foolish a goose gener- 
ally looks when he lets himself go f er a 
quick light; how he sticks his wings 
down an' spreads his legs out stiff an' 
stretches his neck? But that old gander 
didn't look foolish a bit. He jest came 
down kind of proud and solemn and digni- 
fied like, same's the President or Grovernor 
settin' down in a chair after he's made a big 
speech an' the folks is all cheerin'. My suz, 
but he did look grand, with them great 
wings of his spread, as he came sailin' down 
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through the air, Fer the life of me I 
couldn't do a thing but set an' watch him. 
But Bill, he didn't give a cuss fer nothin' 
when he see suthin' he wanted. 

" ' Let 'em have it! ' he yells, an' throws 
off the canvas as he riz up. 

" That big gander was right over us an* 
not more'n sixty feet away when Bill cuts 
loose at him, an' the next thing I knew there 
was that great, gray-bellied thing a whirlin' 
an' a-tumblin' smack down onto us. I yelled 
an' tried to jump, but I wa'n't quick 
enough. Next minit I didn't know nothin' 
at all, not a blame thing. 

" Well, it might of been minits, an' then 
ag'in, it might of been hours. I wa'n't tak- 
in' no account of the sun jest then. But 
when I come to I was f eelin' mighty sore 
all over an' I was stiff from cold. Fer a 
bit I didn't know where I was or what had 
happened. I saw the Bay, all runnin' full 
of newjce. I saw the lighthouse, acrost the 
Inlet, standin' up still and straight outer 
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the sand. I heard a gun bang over on Vol 
Sedge, an' that made me remember that all- 
fired floek of geese an' that big gander. 

" Then I looked aromid f er Bill. There 
he was, settin' on the edge of the sand hole, 
his right arm hangin' limp an' his face half 
covered with frozen blood. His eyes was set 
an' his mouth part open. First off I 
thought he'd shot himself an' was dead. 
Then I goes over to him an' sees he was 
alive. 

" ' Bill,' sez I, ' what ails ye? What's 
the matter. Bill?' But Bill he wouldn't 
pay no more attention to me than 's if I 
hadn't been there at all. I shook him, but 
it didn't make no difference. 'Twas then 
I found his arm was broke. 

" Next I looked aroimd f er the gander. 
The top of Sea Dog was about eight inches 
out of water then an' there was a strip of 
sand an' ice p'raps fifty yards long an' ten 
yards wide. There was blood an' feathers 
all around an' the ice was mashed and the 
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sand tore up like a lot o£ horses had run 
over it. But there wasn't no gander. He 
wa'n*t in the blind, neither. An' yet I had 
seen Bill pump a load of BB's into him at 
short range. 

" But I didn't lose no more time huntin' 
fer that gander. I jest uncovered the sneak 
box, loaded our stools onto it and dragged 
Bill in. He wouldn't move a step by him- 
self, or do a thing. I must a-worked half 
an hour gittin' him from the sneak box into 
the cabin of the Shimn^ Star. 

" Some way or other I got him home. 
We put him to bed an' got a doctor to set 
his arm* It was broke in three places, and 
his trigger finger was broke, too. But lliat 
wa'n't the worst of it. For three weeks 
Bill was the craziest sort of a crazy man 
you ever saw. Brain fever, the doctor called 
it. . We had to strap him hand an' foot to 
the bed. I tended him through it all an' 
heard most of the things he said when he 
was out of his head. Couldn't no (me else 
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make head nor tail of it. But I could, an' 
it made my flesh creep. 

"Never hear tell of a king gander, I 
s'pose? No, most folks hain't. The sharps 
that write the bird books say there ain't no 
such thing. But I know better. IVe seen 
one. 

" There ain't never but one king gander 
at a time, same's a country never has but 
one king at a time. But a king gander's 
a real king, that's what he is. It ain't jest 
because he's the biggest gander of any, or 
the knowin'est. It's somethin' more. He's 
kind of a sacred gander, he is, and there 
ain't a wild goose that flies but knows it. 
He's captain of 'em all, an' it's only the pick 
of the geese that flies with him. He takes 
'em further north than any other gander 
dares go, he stays later than most of 'em, 
an' when he does start out for the south he 
goes thousands of miles at a clip. 

"Ner that ain't all, neither. What do 
you s'pose became of that big king gander 
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Bill shot? Ever hear of a dead gander bein' 
carried off by his flock, restin' on theu- backs 
and them a-honkin' out a reg'lar buryin' 
dirge? Well, IVe said enough. Fact is, 
I've said all I dare say. 

" But I'll tell you this; if ever you have 
a chanst to shoot a king gander, don't you 
do it. 'Taint good luck. If you don't be- 
lieve it, look at my brother Bill. He killed 
one ; leastways, he shot him. And then what 
happened? Only the Lord and Bill Huck- 
ins knows. An' Bill'U never tell. Why 
not? 'Cause he's been as crazy as a coot 
ever since; yes, sir, crazy as a cooti " 
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LONG ago the Bay folks named it Cap- 
tain's Folly, that great white house 
whose tightly shuttered windows, like so 
many sightless eyes, stare vainly out across 
the Inlet to the big green water. It was 
built for Captain Dory Ibbens, and his was 
the folly. Of course, there was more than 
the mere building of the house to earn it 
such a name. It was a good house, nobly 
placed. In all the length of Bamegat, from 
Absecon to Matedecong, one can find no 
more pleasing site than the bold, bare top 
of Whaleback Hill. 

No, it was not with the building of the 
big house that his f oUy began. It was when 
he married for the second time that he took 
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the first step. As for the good folks of Ce- 
darton, they fairly gasped when Monyah 
became Mrs. ODory Ibbens. He in the six- 
ties and she but two-and-twentyl Oh, it 
was a tender morsel for a eommmiity that 
could criticize the color a man painted his 
front steps. 

No one blamed Monyah. What else, 
pray, was a practically homeless girl to do 
when a rich old fool asked her to marry 
him? But of Captain Dory Ibbens they 
had expected more wisdom. In fact, when 
he had finally come ashore for good, they 
had no hesitation at all in deciding exactly 
what he ought to do. He had made his 
fortune, had he not? His ships sailed to all 
quarters of the globe. Reluctant as he 
might be to quit it, he was getting too old 
for the quarter-deck. He should settle 
down somewhere on dry land, smoke his 
pipe, take his ease, draw his dividends, and 
let the world wag. That was the way others 
had done under like circumstances. His few 
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old friends welcomed him as one whose race 
had been run. They made room for him in 
a comer of the sleepy Maritime Club, in- 
dicating that he was free to play at whist 
and checkers, to bear his part in endless nau- 
tical debates, as long as he lasted. 

Captain Ibbens did not accept this pro- 
gramme. He was past sixty, to be sure. 
He had seen forty years of sailoring, weath- 
ering typhoons in the Indian Ocean, thrash- 
ing heavily cargoed ships through wintry 
seas aroimd the Horn, or lying becahned 
off the fever coasts. Now he was done with 
the sea. But he was no dismantled old hulk, 
fit for nothing better than to ground keel 
amid the harbor sedges. If he must cast 
anchor he wanted mid-chanpel, at least, for 
a berth; a place where he could feel the tides 
come and go and hear the wind sing through 
the taut rigging. In this mind he opened 
what he was pleased to call a diipping- 
office, and took rooms at the Cedarton 
House. 
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One winter of living at a village hotel 
quite prepared Captain Ibbens for some- 
thing desperate. It was almost as bad as 
visiting aromid among relatives with whom 
he felt barely acquainted. Many a time did 
he long to be back in the snug quarters of 
his after cabin with his own steward to wait 
on him» and his first and second mates for 
company. 

Only Monyah saved the situation from 
absolute dreariness. She soon learned how 
he liked his breakfast eggs and coffee, pre- 
paring them herself when the cook declined 
to take suggestions. Three times a day she 
greeted him with that cheery smile of hers; 
for Monyah, you see, was the dining-room 
waitress at the Cedarton House. This was 
because her uncle's hotel was the only place 
which she could call home. If she chose to 
wait on table instead of idly accepting her 
bread, who was there to think the less of her? 
Not the folks of Cedarton. They were un- 
used to drawing lines of caste. Not Cap- 
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tain Ibbens. He recognized the aristocracy; 
of a ship's deck and of nothing else. 

Monyah's smile at the grim old captain 
was entirely impersonaL On all the world 
Monyah smiled just because, even though 
there was no great wisdom in her head, 
there was much sunshine in her heart. 

Having seeing eyes. Captain Ibbens 
noted the healthy bloom on Monyah's 
dheeks, the graceful curves of Monyah's fig- 
ure, the sweetness of Monyah's voice, and, 
above all, the hearty cheerfulness of Mon- 
yah's smile. So Captain Ibbens visited a 
fashionable city tailor, and arrayed himself 
in shore togs such as Cedarton seldom saw 
save on summer visitors. He had his gray 
hair and mustache trimmed in the mode. 
He discarded his heavy sea-boots for light 
patent leather shoes. He took to wearing 
posies on his coat lapel. 

At this stage Cedarton, not being in the 
secret, was proud of him. To strangers he 
was pointed out, as he walked jauntily 
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down the street, tall, erect, well-groomed, 
pink - cheeked, with such enlightening 
phrases as — 

" That's Cap'n Ibbens, sir. Retired — ^big 
shipowner — ^guess he's wuth nigh onto half 
a million." 

There is no doubt, too, that Monyah ad- 
mired, that she was flattered by his friend- 
ship. Not that Monyah was unused to at- 
tention. The young men of Cedarton knew 
a pretty face and a trim figure. More than 
one had told her as much. In the gold 
locket which she sometimes wore was a tiny 
photograph. But then, where was Sidney 
Carter now? It had been three, almost 
four years since she had heard from him. 
That was the way with the boys of Cedar- 
ton. The best of them went away to the big 
cities, and those who stayed had no better 
prospects than that of remaining clerks in 
the Cedarton stores. Sidney Carter had 
gone away and prospered, no doubt. Prob- 
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ably he had f orgott^i her. Monyah wept a 
little sometimes, as she opened the locket 
and looked at the frank, boyish face whidi 
smiled up at her. This was foolish, and 
she knew it. 

So when Captain Ibbens asked her, one 
Jmie morning over his coffee cup, if she 
would be an old man's darling, Monyah 
blushed very prettily, delayed giving her an- 
swer quite long enough for modesty's sake, 
and ended by telling him that she would. 
This she did without looking very deep into 
the present or very far into the future. 
Many another village belle has chosen less 
wisely. 

There was a simple ceremony in the min- 
ister's parlor, and then they slipped oujt of 
town on the noon train. Such a honeymoon 
trip as that no Cedarton girl ever had be- 
fore or has since enjoyed. For to Captain 
Dory Ibbens, accustomed to three-year 
cruises, a journey meant a voyage around 
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the world, at least. It was done in style, 
too. To please Monyah had become his 
business in life, and when he could do that 
he was happy. 

Nor was Monyah difficult to please. Once 
she had become used to being among strang- 
ers, to new sights and scenes, she developed 
an adaptability which was wonderful when 
you consider that never before had she been 
more than a score of miles away from Ce- 
darton. Paris awed her at first, but before 
she left it she had filled a trunk with its 
hats and gowns and gloves. In Japan she 
acquired a waiting-maid who begged that 
she might serve Monyah forever. 

Thus, while it was the same Captain Ib- 
bens who returned, looking a dozen years 
younger, the Monyah who came back with 
him was a personage whom Cedarton rec- 
ognized with difficulty. What, this grand 
lady, who wore such superbly fitting gowns, 
whose skirts rustled so, who drove about 
town with a Japanese maid beside her — ^thi^ 
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the Monyah who had waited on table at the 
Cedarton House! 

Yet Monyah smiled on them all, just as 
she used. There was no hint of condescen- 
sion in her manner, no loftiness in her tone. 
She was glad to see them, glad to be back. 
How were all the boys and girls? Didn't 
they think her Koto was cute? Oh, she 
had such lots of things to tell them. 

Cedarton, however, refused to believe. 
She must be " stuck up," proud, conceited. 
And if you look for anything hard enough, 
you know, you are boimd to find it. Vainly 
did Monyah try to break through the cold- 
ness and restraint with which her old friends 
greeted her. What did it all mean? What 
had she done? For the heart of Monyah 
was as simple as ever. She had come to 
know the look of strange cities, the customs 
of strange peoples, but she was no more 
learned in himfian nature than before she 
went away. 

But Captain Ibbens knew Cedarton and 
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its ways. He divined the cause of Men- 
yah's unhappiness, and he shook his fist at 
those who were at the bottom of it. 

" We'll cure 'em of that," he said to him- 
self. " If there's any society in Cedarton 
too good for Mrs. Captain Ibbens I guess 
we'll find out what it is." 

Then he planned his folly. He bou^t 
Whaleback Hill with its Bay frontage, and 
communicated with a firm of city architects. 
They were delighted^ they wrote. They 
would send a representative. They did. 

"Why, it's Sidney Carter I" exclaimed 
Monyah, blushing just a little as she held 
out her hand to him. "But I suppose 
you've forgotten me." 

Forgotten her I Oh, Monyah, how could 
you? Some there are, to be sure, whose 
first love is but the beginning of a series, 
who progress through a kind of graded sys- 
tem of courtships until they acquire a matri- 
monial degree. Others, and they are rare 
souls, enshrine their first love in their heart 
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of hearts and pay it devotion for all time. 
Of these last was Sidney Carter. 

As a youth he had been shy and reserved- 
He had followed Monyah witii those big, 
sober brown eyes of his for months before 
she had noticed him among her train. And 
even after that it had been a long period be- 
fore he had revealed any hint of that love 
which he had declared in one sudden, pas- 
sionate outburst. He was to go away the 
next morning, but he begged her to wait for 
him. 

Monyah had laughed, but she had lis- 
tened. She had let him kiss her, too, when 
they parted, and had kissed him in return. 
Then he had sent her the little gold locket 
with his picture in it, and there it had ended. 
Poor little gold locket! Where was it now? 
Monyah tried to make herself believe that 
she did not know. But she did. She knew 
the very trunk comer where it was hidden. 

And she could ask him if he had for- 
gotten! It had been almost five years 
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now — ^years of unceasing work, of discour- 
aging failure, of ambitious endeavor — ^but 
in all that time had he ever closed his eyes 
at night without thought of the smiling, 
fresh-cheeked girl, the Monyah whose one 
kiss, perhaps lightly given, still thrilled him? 

The news of her marriage to old Captain 
Ibbens had been a shock, of course; but, after 
all, he had expected that she might marry 
some one. She had not promised to wait, 
and the time had been so long. There had 
been so much for him to learn, so many diffi- 
culties to overcome. No, he had not ex- 
pected her to wait. He had only hoped that 
she would. Through it all he had kept 
bright that youthful ideal of her. He had 
even smiled at the irony of fate, personified 
by the senior partner of the big firm in which 
he had won an interest, which sent him back 
to Cedarton to build a fine home for Mon- 
yah and her rich old husband. 

Truly a fine home he made of it. All his 
skill of conception, all his artistic taste he 
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OTiployed to create on the crest of Whale- 
back a mansion noble enough to shelter one 
who had been so dear to him. Nothing of 
this would you have guessed, though, had 
you seen him discussing plans and designs 
with Monyah and the captain. Even Mon- 
yah did not suspect, for the thoughts and 
sentiments of Sidney Carter lay deep. 

Almost every day during the months when 
the house was rising from its substantial 
stone foundations the old captain and his 
bride drove out to inspect progress, so that 
Sidney saw much of this full-figured, 
charmingly gowned woman that had devel- 
oped from the simple village girl whose 
early graces had now ripened into what 
seemed to him perfection. 

Most absurdly happy did they seem with 
the building of their new home. Captain 
Ibbens and Monyah. Sidney watched them 
as they walked hand in hand through the 
big, unfinished rooms. He noted the fond 
way in which the old captain would slyly 
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pat Monyah's shoulder, how his stem face 
would relax and soften as he looked at her. 
He saw the frank, grateful glances she gave 
him. And Sidney Carter, seeing these 
things, applied himself strictly to the busi- 
ness of compelling the contractors to do 
their whole duty. 

Finally it was finished. Everything was 
complete and in order, from the private gas 
plant in the great basement to the telescope 
mounted in the big white cupola. Sidney 
Carter, a deeper soberness in his brown eyes, 
had gone back to the city. The mansion 
opened its doors to receive master and mis- 
tress. 

"Do you like it, Monyah?" asked the 
old captain with a smile of satisfaction, for 
he had already read the answer in her eyes. 

" Like it? " Monyah was letting her gaze 
roam over the polished floors, through vis- 
tas of arched doorways, along picture-hung 
walls. "Why, it's grand! And you are 
an old dear, so there I " 
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For a time, too, she was very happy. But 
when the novelty had worn thm, when she 
had become familiar with all the comforts 
and luxuries of her new home, she realized 
that something was lacking. It was com- 
panionship. Of course. Captain Ibbens was 
there every forenoon, reading his paper, 
walking about the grounds, pipe in hand. 
But in the afternoon he drove down to his 
office, talked with his old friends, received 
reports from his shipping agents, and did 
not return until it was time for an early 
evening dinner, after which he and Monyah 
always sat looking out across the Bay, wait- 
ing for the first flash from the great white 
eye of the lighthouse, whose high tower, like 
a lonely sentinel, stood guard over the 
Inlet. 

Rarely did any of the Cedarton folks 
take the trouble to drive over the two miles 
of road which led from the village to the big 
white house. Day after day Monyah and 
Koto looked in vain down the yellow sweep 
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of the carriage drive, but the wives of the 
judges and doctors and other town digni- 
taries did not come. 

It was always still and solemn up on 
Whaleback, save when a storm raged. 
iThen Monyah shut herself in the cosy 
sewing-room, or went to bed. Only in a 
storm, however, did the old captain seem to 
feel really at home. Putting on oilskins 
and sou'wester, he would tramp up and 
down the broad veranda, watching sea and 
sky, just as if he were on a ship's deck. 
While the storm lasted he could not be in- 
duced to leave his post. Often he spent the 
whole night in this manner. 

Storms Monyah had always feared and 
dreaded. It was a storm which had taken 
from her both her father and her mother. 
Now she had an added dread of storms. 
.They meant for her long, sleepless hours 
when, trembling under the covers, she could 
hear, during lulls in the wind, the steady 
tramp, tramp of the old captain. Once she 
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tried to persuade him not to stay out, urging 
that it made her nervous to know that he 
was so exposed. 

" Nonsense, little girl,*' he replied. 
"Don't be silly, now. Besides, I couldn't 
stay inside a night like this to save me." 

It was almost the onljr request of hers 
which he had denied, and she pouted over 
it for a day or two. Had it been a mutiny 
on the high seas Captain Ibbens could not 
have taken the matter more seriously. In 
a dozen ways he tried to make reparation 
before he hit upon the right method. 

" I'U tell you what we'U do, Monyah," he 
said one morning at the breakfast-table. 
"Let's have a party, a real, big, bang-up 
affair." 

"Oh, shall we?'* and she clapped her 
hands. 

" Of course we shall, if you say so. We'll 
fill the house fulL You go ahead, little girl. 
Ask every one you want to and have them 
stay as long as you please." 
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"Oh, a house party 1 Won't that be 
splendid! " 

" And, by the way, I'd like to have that 
young Carter down to see how the place 
looks when it's full of folks. Fine young 
fellow that Sidney Carter has grown up to 
be, hasn't he? You write and tell him to 
come down for a week." 

So the party was arranged. Half of 
Cedarton was bidden to the big house, some 
only for the dinner and dance, some for a 
few days. They all came, and Monyah won 
their hearts by the genuine, unaffected 
warmth with which she welcomed them. 
Never had she looked prettier than in the 
simple evening gowns which she wore then, 
her cheeks flushed with excitement, her eyes 
brilliant, and that cheery smile for every 
one. And Captain Dory Ibbens, looking 
taller and more erect than ever in his first 
broadcloth clawhammer, his cheeks as pink 
as Monyah's, his gray-blue eyes as clear, 
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seemed, for all his white hair, no unfitting 
figure beside her, 

A certain pride in them both did Sidney 
Carter take. Truly, this stanch, dignified, 
hale old sea captain, who bore his years so 
jauntily, was well worthy of her youth and 
beauty. This great house, too, with its 
lights and flowers and many guests, was an 
appropriate setting for such a jewel, a set- 
ting which he could not have given, 

Yet, for all this most honorable attitude, 
he dared not trust himself to look too long 
at the charming picture made by Monyah as 
she moved from group to group. He knew 
that during the past few weeks when he had 
been in his city oflSce he had thought of her 
too much and too often. He had tried to 
believe that his love was all for the simple, 
girlish Monyah of the past, that it was no 
more than a boyish romance to which he 
clung. Now he knew better. He schooled 
his eyes to elude hers. He avoided being 
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left alone with her. He did not even ask her 
to dance with him. 

Perhaps you think that Monyah saw not. 

She was puzzled, piqued. It was not, 
however, until the third day of his visit, 
when but few guests remained, that chance 
threw them together and alone. 

"Look here, sir," she said in mock re- 
proof, " I want to talk to you. Sit down 
here. Now tell me, are you afraid I'll bite 
you? " 

Sidney protested that he had no such 
fear. 

"Then why do you run when I come 
near? Why do you look another way when 
I turn toward you? In short, Sidney Car- 
ter, why do you treat me like a disagreeable 
stranger? You used to like me when we 
went to school together — ^and afterward; at 
least you said that you did." 

One answer, complete, comprehensive, 
could he have made had she been simply 
Monyah. But she was Mrs. Dory Ibbens. 
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So he held back the words that rushed to 
his tongue-tip and offered an unconvincing 
substitute. 

"You did not dance once with me the 
other night," she continued. 

" But I dance as badly as ever.'* 

"You used to ask me once in a whUe, 
though. But that was before you went 
away and forgot all about me. Come, can 
you look me in the eye and say that you did 
not? Try it, sir." 

Sidney did look into her eyes, long and 
earnestly. Under the circumstances it was 
not the course of caution. One is apt to 
forget. Sidney forgot. He threw aside 
his reserve. Well, if she wished, he would 
play the game, hazardous though he felt it 
to be. He would answer smile with smile, 
folly with folly. 

"Once," he said, "I gave some one a 
locket, but I suppose she has lost it." 

" Has she ? Wait and see." 

That evening Monyah wore, dangling 
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from a single rope of pearls about her neck, 
a little gold locket. Also she and Sidney 
danced on the veranda while some one 
played waltzes on the piano inside. They 
walked together, they took long drives, they 
sailed on the Bay. For four days they 
laughed and chatted and made merry. 
Four delicious, golden days they were to 
them both. And then, suddenly, abruptly, 
Monyah found herself joining the captain 
in bidding Sidney a formal farewell. Once 
more she was alone in the big house on 
Whaleback HiU. 

It was a little later than usual that after- 
noon when Captain Ibbens came home from 
the village. Monyah did not meet him at 
the door as usual and he went upstairs to 
find her. She was lying on a long, cushion* 
piled couch. She was asleep, but there were 
traces of tears on her cheeks. Held loosely 
in one hand was something which glittered. 
It was a small gold locket, open. In one 
side was a photograph. Captain Ibbens 
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recognized the frank-eyed, boyish face of 
Sidney Carter. 

Of itself this was no startling discovery, 
just a locket and a picture. But through a 
narrow window, you know, one may view 
a wide landscape. For a moment he stood 
beside her, stem, erect, motionless. Then 
he went softly down the stairs ^ndjent for 
Koto to call her mistress to dinner. When 
she came down the tear stains had been 
washed away, the locket had disappeared. 

Monyah did not watch with him that 
evening for the flashing of the light across 
the Bay. Her head ached, she said, and she 
was tired. So the old captain sat alone, 
hour after hour, seeing the stars wheel over- 
head and thinking, thinking. 

It was along in the gray of the morning 
that Monyah, roused by a vague, fomdess 
dread, crept down to seek for him on the 
veranda. She found him in his big porch 
rocker, rigid and helpless, unable either to 
move or to call for help. Abruptly the ma- 
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chinery of life, which had run so smoothly 
for so many years, had gotten itself sadly 
out of gear. 

They had nursed and dosed him for a 
fortnight before he could talk without diffi- 
culty. Then he demanded: 

" What was it. Doc? '' 

" Well, Captain," said the village physi- 
cian with some erudite pompousness, "" it was 
what we call a temporary cessation of the 
normal functions — a temporary cessation, 
mind you.'* 

"Huhl" growled the captain. "Com- 
mon folks call it a stroke of paralysis, don't 
they?'' 

" Ye-e-es, Captain, I believe they do.'* 

" A man who has one stroke usually has 
another, don't he? " 

" Well, in most cases, in most cases." 

" And about the second or third finishes 
him, eh?" 

"Sometimes. Yet there have been in- 
stances where " 
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"Oh, damn your instances I When can 
you put me on my feet V 

The physician hastened to assure him that 
he would be walking around within a week, 
but it was two before Captain Ibbens was 
hobbling about the veranda, using a cane 
for the first time in his life, and leaning on 
Monyah's arm. She was at his side con- 
stantly, reading his paper to him, filling his 
pipe, telling him the news of the town, offer- 
ing every moment some new proof of her 
tenderness and solicitude. 

Persistently she attempted to renew his 
faith in that rugged constitution which had 
carried him into the sixties with a springy 
step. In this she was making some progress 
when one day she persuaded him to drive 
into the village with her. As they were re- 
turning he caught sight of one of his old 
friends. 

" There's Pop Sawyer on his front porch, 
Monyah. Let's stop a minute till I say 
howdy/* 
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But the limp figure propped up with pil- 
lows in a big armchair answered his greet- 
ing only by a feeble waving of a gaunt 
hand. Mrs. Sawyer came bustling out to 
tell the dreary story. 

" He's had his second stroke, you know, 
Cap'n Ibbens, and it's about done for him. 
Poor old Jim I He ain't much like the man 
that used to sail mate to you, is he? " 

That encounter seemed to take from Cap- 
tain Ibbens the last faint savor of life that 
remained. He drove home in silence. For 
days after he would sit before one of the 
big front windows of his new home, staring 
moodily out toward the ocean. He seemed 
more content when Monyah was with him, 
now and then turning to stroke her hair 
gently, or to smile sadly at her. 

Quite unexpectedly he roused himself^ 
He walked about the grounds, renewed an 
interest in affairs. For several days he went 
alone to his office in the village. There were 
business matters, he said, which needed his 
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attention. Monyah was delighted with this 
change. 

Soon after this a weather-beaten old 
schooner was brought around and anchored 
off the new wharf at the foot of the hill. 

"Why, whose old sdhooner is that?*' 
asked Monyah. 

** That, my dear, is the old Betsy Belle. 
She and I l)egan doing business up and 
down the coast forty years ago. She's been 
beached up in Plunkett's Cove for I don't 
know how long. Thought I'd have her 
patched up and anchored out where I could 
see her, just for old times' sake. I might 
want to take another cruise some time, you 
know,'* and he chuckled a little at his 
joke. 

Later she noticed that some one had been 
out to the Betsy Belle and hoisted the fore- 
sail It was a new piece of canvas, contrast- 
ing strongly with the battered hull and time- 
blackened spars. 

"§he looks more shipshape and natural 
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with a riding-sail on her/' explained the 
captain, and Monyah gave the incident no 
more thought. 

Along toward the end of October the 
mild Indian simfmier weather came to a sud- 
den end. The wind swung from the south 
into the northeast, driving in from the sea 
dull, slate-colored, low-hanging banks. 
Monyah and the o^ptain were sitting at one 
of the big windows watching the gathering 
storm. 

" Monyah, child," he said, taking one of 
her hands in his, " do you remember how 
Pop Sawyer looked when we saw him not 
long ago? " 
" Yes, dear; poor old fellow! '* 
"Do you know, Monyah, he is hardly 
more than a year older than I, but we — 
Well, we're started on the same road.'* 
"Oh, don'tl Don't say thati" 
"There's no use denying it, little girl. 
I've tried to, but I can't. No, I can't, Mon- 
yah, and I — ^I don't want to go like that. 
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I hope I sha'n't. If I go quicker, in some 
other way, you mustn't mind, child. Just 
remember that I was glad to — ^to go differ- 
ently." 

"Let's not talk any more about such 
things, dear. You are going to get well 
this winter, you know, and next spring we're 
going to travel again." 

Captain Ibbens patted her hand fondly, 
but he shook his gray head. 

** We will see, Monyah, we will see. You 
have been a good little wife to me, dear. 
You have made me very happy. But after 
I am gone I want you to feel free to find 
some one else, some one you can love and 
who will love you, who will make you hap- 
pier than I have. If you do find some one 
like that you will take him; promise me that 
you will, Monyah." 

"No, no, no!" She was sobbing pro- 
testingly, her arms about his neck. 

" Yes, Monyah, but you must. The best 
of your years are yet before you, mine are 
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almost done. You have been to me all liiat 
I could ask, but — I see it now — I could not 
be to you all that you deserve. So you will 
make the promise, dear." 

And in the end he did gain from her a 
faint assent. 

Before Monyah went to her chamber, sad 
and frightened, the fury of the storm was 
well developed. Perhaps it was an hour 
later when she looked up to find the old 
captain, fully dad in yellow oilskins, bend- 
ing over her. 

" Grood-night, Monyah, child," h« said 
huskily as he stooped to kiss her. 

" Oh, you are not going to stay outside 
this dreadful night, are you, dear? Please 
don't!" 

"I must, Monyah. It's going to be a 
big storm, a grand one. And who knows, I 
may never see another one like this. Grood- 
night, dear." 

She coaxed and begged that he would not 
go, but she could not change his purpose. 
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Twice he kissed her, twice he said good- 
night. Then she heard the Ihump of his 
sea-boots as he went down the stairs and 
out on the veranda. 

For a time she could hear him pacing back 
and forth, but soon even this slight comfort 
was lost to her. The northeaster let itself 
loose. On the closed shutters the gale- 
driven rain was beating out the long roll of 
the storm's muster call. Against the stone 
embankment on the Bay front she could 
hear the waves dashing, and from the outer 
beach^ four miles away, came the deep-toned 
thunder of great breakers. 

Just how he went about it the Bay folks 
ihave never fully agreed. The only wit- 
nesses were the lightkeeper and his assist- 
ant, who, under the shadow of the hood, hap- 
pened to be watching the yeasty cauldron of 
the Inlet just as a schooner, the loosened 
peak of her foresail, like a madman's arm, 
waving a crazy salute, and her leeward deck 
buried to the cabin windows, drove seaward 
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through the great rollers. Lashed to the 
wheel was a tall, erect figure in oilskins. 

"The glasses, Jiml'' shouted tiie light- 
keeper. And when he had stared through 
the binoculars for a moment, " Great Grod, 
man I It's old Cap'n Dory Ibbens in the 
Betsy Belle I Look I'* 

Somewhere near midnight — ^this is the ac- 
cepted theory — ^when the northeaster was at 
its worst, he had rowed out to the old 
schooner, single reefed her riding-sail, let 
the anchor cable go by the run, trimmed 
in the sheet, and put out close hauled 
almost into the very teeth of the gale. 
How far he reached out to sea no one 
can say, but it is evident that he kept the 
light in view. Probably off Sunken Rocks, 
where they catch the big blues, he came 
about and squared away for the beach. 

That the old hulk should have hdd to- 
gether as she boiled home before that sixty- 
mile an hour snorter was a miracle. Skid 
Everett, the coast guard who first sighted 
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her, said that at times, when the wind bal- 
looned her sail up and out, it almost seemed 
to lift her clear of the water, and tiie next 
minute it would jam her down until he 
thought she had gone to the bottom all 
standing. 

They fired rockets, burned all their Cos- 
ton lights, to no effect. StiU the schooner 
raced shorewards, straight for the North 
Point, where old Neptune's white horses 
charged up on the beach until they almost 
leaped into the Bay beyond. When he 
finally did strike the shoal it was with a bang 
that snapped her rotten stays as if they had 
been so much thread, sent both her sticks 
crashing over the bows, and split her hull 
into a dozen pieces. 

Thus did Captain Dory Ibbens enter that 
vast, uncharted sea of the world beyond, a 
roaring northeaster piping his triumphant 
requiem, the whole Atlantic for a winding 
sheet. 

The great white mansion on Whaleback 
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Hill— Captain's Folly, as the Bay folks call 
it — still stands empty, its shuttered windows 
staring blindly out toward the open sea 
whence the stem-faced old sailor, laying a 
straight course for Kingdom Come, drove 
the BeUy Belle ashore on that wild October 
night. 
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OUT from Cedarton toward the north- 
west runs a broad yellow road which 
looks as though it might lead to somewhere 
in particular. But it doesn't. It just trails 
off, after a while^ into narrow, sandy 
wheel tracks that disappear amcoig the ja(^ 
pines. 

Perhaps two-thirds of a mile from the 
Court House, out on this road, and, as Rilla 
Everdean put it, " just half-way between 
Cedarton and nowhere," stood Wo houses, 
side by side. One was small, and |>ainted 
white. The other was big and yellow. 

The little white house was distinguished 
by a big roof -skylight and a name* The big 
yellow one was nameless, but it had a cupola 
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and a " For Sale " sign nailed to one of the 
veranda posts. You might have thought, 
seeing them sitting vacant and tenantless 
there by the roadside, with nothing in sight 
but the empty fields and a few trees, that 
they had come together for the sake of com- 
panionship, and that the picket fence be- 
tween them was an officious upstart. 

Mr. Hewitt Tredway, however, viewed 
the surroundings with complete satisfaction. 
Peace and quiet were what Mr. Tredway 
most desired, for the next six months, at 
least, and when his friend Baxter, the ar- 
tist, offered him the use of Placid Cottage 
he had eagerly accepted. 

"But you'll find it rather lonely, I'm 
afraid," said Baxter. "The Harkways, 
who used to be our only neighbors, have 
moved to California.*' 

"Neighbors are exactly what I don't 
want," said Tredway. " I mean to work on 
my Theory all summer, and that, you know, 
demands continued concentration." 
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This Theory of Tredway's — ^he always 
spoke of it as if it should be written in capi- 
tals throughout — ^was the result of a two 
years' post-graduate course and the absence 
of a necessity for doing anything else. To 
explain what it was — ^well, only Tredway 
could do that, and no one ever really knew 
what he was driving at when he was through. 
Beside, it makes no difference at all now 
what it meant. At the time he regarded it 
as tremendously important. But then, 
Hewitt Tredway took himself and his do- 
ings very seriously. 

He brought with him to Placid Cottage 
an old housekeeper, a small trunk, and a big 
box of books. As soon as he had unpacked 
these last he plunged into the Theory. 

Almost any one but Tredway would have 
noticed the things which soon began hap- 
pening to the big house next door. The 
shutters were thrown back, the windows 
opened, the " For Sale " sign pulled down, 
and vanloads of furniture moved in. A 
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gray-haired, kindly faced woman seemed to 
be in charge. Tredway's housekeeper 
guessed that the Uig house was being con- 
verted into a summer hotel, and'she rejoiced 
secretly. To be sure, she guessed wrong. 

As for Tredway, he remained entirely ob- 
livious of his surroimdings until one morn- 
ing about a week after his arrival a two- 
horse covered stage drove out from the 
village. Tredway was sitting at his study 
window and could have looked across the 
picket fence to the front gate of the big 
house, but he had a book in either haild and 
one on his knee, and did not raise his eyes. 

As the stage stopped, some one within 
said: "All together now, one — ^two — ^threel" 

There ensued a rattling, penetrating, ear- 
splitting volume of sound out of which 
might have been deciphered this jubilant re- 
frain: 

Chop-sticks — chow-chow — ^muatard-filled 
Sunshine kids of St Mark's Guild! 
Chop-sticks — chow-chow jou know now — 
Hoop la! Hoop la! Wow-wow-wow! 
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At the final howl Tredway dropped his 
books and stood staring in open-mouthed 
wonder. He saw the stage emptied, as one 
shakes rats from a bag, of a seore of young- 
sters, who leaped and laughed and shouted 
as they swarmed into the next yard. Be- 
hind them came a cheerful-looking young 
woman, who made a trumpet of her hands 
and called to the gray-haired matron on the 
veranda: "We're here I'* 

"It's perfectly obvious,'* said Tredway, 
to no one in particular. Then he closed his 
study window with a bang, and resolutely 
tum^ his back on the big house. 

This move of the stoop-shouldered, spec- 
tacled young man did not escape the big 
gray eyes of the young woman. She 
laughed and said: " It appears that we are 
not to be popular with our neighbors, Mrs. 
Norris." 

Served with his dinner Tredway had a 
full account of the folks next door, in spite 
pf his protests that he really didn't care for 
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the inf onnation which his housekeeper had 
gathered from their cook. 

" It's one of those summer homes where 
they send poor children from the city for a 
vacation/^ announced the housekeeper. 
" They get 'em in lots of twenty, fresh ones 
every two weeks. Did you ever hear such 
a racket, Mr. Tredway ? It'll be like living 
next to a Wild West show, I guess. But 
the ladies are real lovely, both of them. 
Don't you think the young one, that's Miss 
£verdean, is awful pretty? The cook over 
there's a good soul, too, and she'll be lots of 
company for " 

" You may serve the coffee,'* said Tred- 
way curtly. " I'm not especially interested 
in their cook.'* 

For several weary hours Mr. Hewitt 
Tredway groped desperately about before 
he could pick up the scattered ends of 
thought whidi he was weaving into his 
grand Theory; but once he had recovered 
theoiy he was quite as indifferent to the riot 
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which raged without as he had been to the 
previous stiUness. This was very fortunate 
for his peace of mind, as the Sunshiners, 
whose manners were such as you might ex- 
pect — only worse — ^paid no more attention 
to the picket fence than if it had been an 
imaginary line, like the equator. At almost 
any hour of the day, had he looked out, he 
could have seen a boy climbing over it, laden 
with flowers, unripe fruit, and other pre- 
cious pillage. But his eyes seldom left his 
books. Had it not been for an apple 
tree in the back yard, Tredway and the 
Sunshiners might have remained total 
strangers. 

It was only the morning after they came 
that he was roused from his studies by some 
one calling excitedly through the open win- 
dow. He looked up to find the young 
woman from the big house standing on tip- 
toes and shouting at him. 

" Come quickly! " she was saying. " Lit- 
tle Ikey Blumenstein is up in your apple 
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tree and can't get down. He's going to 
faU. Cornel '* 

There was nothing to do, of course, but 
to go. He trailed after her to the rear of 
the house, where he beheld the terror- 
stricken Ikey, his thin legs frantically tread- 
ing the unsubstantial air as he dangled from 
a top branch. 

" Hold tight, Ikey! The man will dimb 
up and get you,'* encouraged Miss Ever- 
dean. 

" No, no! *' protested Tredway. " Real- 
ly, I am not a good climber. I never could 
do it." 

"But you must do something. Think, 
think! " Miss Everdean was staring up at 
Ikey, nervously clasping and unclasping her 
hands. " A ladder! " she exclaimed. " No, 
that won't do. A life net! Oh, if we had 
a life net! I mean a tablecloth or a bed- 
spread! Run! " And with this she seized 
the inert Tredway by the shoulders, whirled 
him about, and shoved him vigorously to- 
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ward the cottage. The initial impetus thus 
gained lasted until he rushed pantingly back 
with a green table-cover snatched from 
his study table. He thrust it into her 
hands. 

" No, you goose! Grab that side I Now 
stretch it tight and get right under him. 
Therel Now drop, Ikeyl " 

The dangling Ikey cast one frightened 
look below. 

" I— I— I dassent,'^ he howled. 

"You must, Ikey, you must! If you 
don't I'll shake the tree." 

Perhaps it was because of the threat, per- 
haps Ikey's fingers were unequal to the 
strain. At any rate he suddenly obeyed. 
He struck the green cover squarely enough, 
but then he ricochetted toward Tredway, 
hitting him about amidships. 

"Ugh!" remarked Tredway, just as he 
went to grass with Ikey folded in his arms. 

"Look out — ^you'll hurt him!" warned 
Miss Everdean. 
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Having no breath which he could spare 
for frivolous conversation, Tredway glared 
indignantly through his spectacles at her, 
disentangled himself from the undamaged 
Ikey, and started for the cottage. 

" You've forgotten the table-cover," Miss 
Everdean called after him, but he paid no 
heed. So she wrapped Ikey in it and 
crawled through a newly made gap in the 
picket fence. 

Almost the first object to catch Tred- 
ivay's eye as he entered his study was a 
burnt- wood paneL above the fireplace. On 
it Baxter had artistically pjrrographed the 
words "Placid Cottage.'* Wrenching the 
board from the brass hooks that held it in 
place, Tredway threw ihe thing into a 
comer. 

An hour or so later, seeing het neighbor 
sittmg with a towel tied about his head. Miss 
Everdean only smiled. But after supper, 
when the bee stings of the Foley twins 
had been soothed with poultices; when the 
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Giovanni boy had been well dosed with 
green-apple antidote; when the entire 
twenty had been safely distributed among 
the rows of white iron cots in the cool upper 
chambers, and there had fallen upon the 
Home a grateful calm, Miss Everdean went 
forth with the olive brancL 

" Don't you want your table-cover? " she 
asked, holding it over the fence. He came 
out and thanked her for it with cold for- 
mality. 

" Angry, are you? '* queried Miss Ever- 
dean mildly. 

" Certainly not. I never allow myself to 
become angry." 

" That's right. Besides, it's bad form to 
quarrel with your neighbors. What do you 
think of my chow-chow band, anyway? " 

" Beg pardon — ^your what? " 

"That's what I call my Sunshiners; 
they're such a mixed lot: all nationalities, 
you know. But you'll find them entertain- 
ing little rascals." 
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'' I'm afraid not. I am not particularly 
fond of children." 

" Aren't you? Why, I thought you were 
by the way you hugged little Ikey this 
morning." 

Tredway stared over the top of his read- 
ing-glasses at the young woman on the 
other side of the fence. Her face was grave 
enough, but there was a suggestion of im- 
pudence in her big gray eyes. 

" That was purely involuntary, I assure 
you," he said stiffly. 

" Well, it was your apple tree, anyway," 
rejoined Miss Everdean irrelevantly. " If 
it hadn't been for your tree, little Ikey 
wouldn't have gotten into trouble." 

" I apologize for the apple tree." 

" That's real nice of you, at least. Now 
I'll apologize for calling you a goose — ^but 
you did act like one. Gk)od-night." And 
before Tredway could reply he found him- 
self alone, absent-mindedly trying to stuff 
the green table-cover into his pocket. 
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For a long time afterward Tredway sat 
with a book open before him, trying to per- 
suade himself that he was at work. At last 
he exclaimed, as if making some important 
discovery: "By jovel I beUeve she was 
making game of me, all the while! '' 

With this as a starting point he began 
to consider how this girl with the impudent 
gray eyes might be made to know in what 
contempt he held such as she. Dared to 
mock him, had she? And he a man with 
that in his brain which was to rattle the dry 
bones of Science! Only a frivolous, saucy 
girl with freckles on her nose! Well, she 
should know how it felt to be utterly 
ignored. What if she did have long curves, 
and gray eyes that could shift and roll? 
Let her save her tricks for some soft-headed 
youth, not try them on a man who had be- 
fore him a work to be done. 

Most of the young women whom Tred- 
way happened to know — and they were not 
a multitude — ^took him almost as seriously 
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as he took himself. Grenerally they be- 
haved as though they were half afraid of 
him, which tickled his vanity immensely. 

But Rilla Everdean had been brought up 
with half a dozen brothers; she had at- 
tended a co-ed. university; she had taken 
a course in hospital nursings and she was 
awed by no manner of man, spectacled or 
otherwise. 

Thus it happened that when Tredway 
took pains to turn his back on her next 
morning she failed to notice it, in proof of 
which she smiled at him when next their 
glances met across the picket fence. In 
spite of his grim resolution to do something 
very different, Tredway smiled back, and 
then shut his jaws angrily because he did 
it. To even matters he set himself to watch 
for another opportunity. But in vain he 
followed her with his eyes as she moved 
about the yard leading the younger children 
in noisy games. Although he sat there in 
plain sight, she had forgotten all about him. 
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And when at last she did chance to look his 
way she had caught him watching her and 
looked away again before he could assume 
the cold stare with which he had meant to 
reprove her. It was a trivial thing, to be 
sure, yet it left Tredway disturbed of mind 
and in a bad temper. 

This state of affairs was unknown to 
" Spud '' McCarty, of course. Spud had 
various knowledge, chiefly of how to do 
things without being detected. His particu- 
lar exploit on this occasion was the robbing 
of a rosebush that grew almost immediately 
under Tredway's study window. It was an 
adroit piece of vandalism. He had shinned 
back over the fence and was wondering 
what to do with his loot when he met Miss 
Everdean. 

"Why, Spud I Where did you get all 
those roses? " she demanded suspiciously. 

" He guv 'em ter me," said Spud; then^ 
on sudden inspiration — " f er youse. He 
toF me to give 'em to youse." 
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"Who did?" 

" The duck next door; four eyes, there 
in the winder"; and Spud indicated the 
rounded shoulders of the unconscious Tred* 
way. 

" Honest, now? " 

" Sure, Mike. * Give 'em to the young 
leddy,' sez he. An' he said you was a peach, 
too." 

" Spud, do you know what we do with 
Uttiehoys who teU fibs?" 

Spud grinned audaciously. 

" We wash their tongues with soap." 

But she took the roses, and one of them 
she wore in her hair. She did not encounter 
Tredway again until it occurred to Otto 
Myers to pry the cover from an abandoned 
weU and fall in. Then she ran for Tred- 
way to help her pull Otto to the top. Otto 
came up very damp, much frightened, but 
wholly unhurt, there being no more than a 
foot of water at the bottom. 
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"Why, how speckled he is about the 
face I " commented Tredway. 

"So he is," assented Miss Everdean. 
"Measles^ I suppose. IVe been expect- 
ing it." 

" Measles 1" Tredway backed hastily 
away. 

" One would think I had said small-pox ! " 
Miss Everdean was hurrying the dripping 
Otto toward the Home. As soon as she re- 
appeared Tredway came to the fence and 
waited. 

"I beg pardon, but are you certain 
that the boy has measles? " he asked anx- 
iously. 

"Perfectly. But there's nothing to be 
alarmed about. I have handled dozens of 
cases." 

" I am alarmed, though; very mudbi so. 
It is a contagious disease." 

" What of that? youVe had the measles, 
haven't you? " 
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"Never I" declared Tredway solemnly. 

" Then it^s high time you did." 

" Thank you. I shall have the measles 
now, I'm sure of it." 

" Well, if you're quite determined, I sup- 
pose you wilL Only you must try very 
hard." 

" How does the disease begin? " 

"Oh, with sneezing and coughing. Do 
you feel it coming on now? When you do, 
come over to us. We'll put you in our isc^- 
tion ward on the top floor. You'll be fed cmi 
bread and milk pudding and given picture 
books to look at." 

" How amusing you must find me," saw! 
Tredway, as he turned abruptly from the 
laughing gray eyes. 

Indeed, it did seem very absmxL to Rilla 
Everdean that a grown man should be so 
frightened. In due time, however, she heard 
him coughing in a way that sounded isus- 
piciously like the true "measles bark." 
When she saw his reddened eyelids she was 
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almost convinced that he had '' succeeded/' 
as she put it 

" If he has, I suppose I really ought to go 
over and look after him, hadn't I?" she 
asked of the matron. Mrs. Norris agreed 
that it was her duty. 

Well, Tredway did have the measles; had 
all of them there was to be had, and when 
Miss Everdean arrived to take charge, his 
temperature was topping the hundred mark. 
But she covered him with blankets, packed 
him about with hot- water bottles, and even- 
tually " drove them out." Then, when he 
awakened from his first untroubled sleep 
and was rational once more, she sat beside 
him and fed him scalded milk from a spoon. 

" You're most beautifully speckled now," 
she said comfortingly. " One would almost 
think you had been caught out in a shower 
of red ink. But you're beginning to feel a 
lot better, aren't you? That's because the 
badness in you is being boiled out, as I tell 
the duldren.'* 
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Tredway swallowed a spoonful and 
smiled a little. Then he settled back for an- 
other nap. Afterward, as he lay, hour on 
hour, dozing and waking, waking and doz- 
ing in the semi-darkened room, the fantas- 
tic thought recurred to him — Could there 
be anything in her fancy? Was this illness 
of his working some miraculous change in 
hun? 

Even after he was quite sure of the sound- 
ness of his mind the idea remained. Was 
he or was he not the same Hewitt Tredway 
that he had been a week before? He had a 
new view-point, anyway. He could see him- 
self as he had been — self-centred, cold, ar- 
rogant, tasting none of the simpler joys of 
Uf e, but feeding his vanity on the vague 
prospects of future honors. 

How ridiculous it all seemed t Why, the 
thing to do was to laugh as you went, and to 
pass the laugh along. This should be his 
philosophy. Did he get it, he wondered, 
from the words of a little ballad he had 
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heard Billa Everdean hum to a tripping 
tune? It was all about a "'girl who was 
bom on an April day," and whose rule of 
life was to " Cry when I must, but laugh 
while I may." He had heard it sung be- 
fore, he remembered, and had sneered at 
the cheap sentiment. It seemed the most 
profound wisdom now. He wondered if 
Rilla Everdean was April bom. Some day 
he would ask her. There were a lot of 
things he wanted to talk to her about. Why? 
Because it was the most natural thing in 
the world to wish to talk to her. The low, 
soothing tones in her voice were grateful 
to hear. And then to watch her eyes — ^those 
big, steady, gray eyes, cool and deep — ^why, 
it was entertainment enough just to see them 
kindle with fun, soften with sympathy, 
flash with quick intelligence. Yes, they 
were wonderful eyes. 

As she moved about the room she re- 
minded him, somehow, of a clover blossom, 
fresh and clean and sweet, a clover blossom 
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with the dew still on it. He had always 
dreaded illness before, but now that she had 
taught him to look upon it as a sort of joke 
played on you by Nature — ^a joke at which 
you would soon be laughing yourself — ^it 
seemed almost a luxury. 

With something of a shock he realized, 
one day when he had been allowed to sit up 
for an hour or so, that he would soon be well 
eiK)ugh not to need Miss Everdean^s care. 
Then she would go back to her Sunshiners, 
and he wotdd get only distant glimpses of 
her. Even now she came in for only short 
intervals. There had been no opportunity 
f OT any of those talks which he had meant 
to have. She would not even allow him to 
thank her properly for what she had done. 

" Oh, I reckoned you as one of my chow- 
diow band from the moment you caught 
Otto's measles. Besides, I haven't repaid 
you for those roses." 

" Roses? " echoed Tredway. 

" Have you forgotten? It was the day 
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after I was so saucy to you. You sent them 
over by one of the boys, didn't you? " 

'* No," said Tredway, slowly, " I'm sure 
I didn't But I wish I had." 

"Oh, you do? Have a care, sirl I'm 
just as likely to be saucy again to-morrow. 
I haven't changed any." 

" I have, though. You know you told me 
that the measles boiled out badness? '^ 

" Yes, but it's only the surplus that comes 
out. You haven't sprouted wings yet, 
young man. There, ncfw I must run back." 

Again she was gone. Expectantly Tred- 
way waited for her next visit, but that 
proved to be the last. For a day or two she 
sent over dainty little dishes which she had 
prepared for him, and then, as once before, 
she seemed to have forgotten aU about him. 
He could not feel angry. Of course, what 
she had done was prompted merely by im* 
pulstve good-nature. He saw that dearly* 
Yet the cottage seemed singularly empty 
and barren without her. 
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As for the grand Theory which was to 
have jostled the savants, it had gone stale. 
Who wanted to disturb the savants? He 
didn't. He wanted to learn how to take joy 
of life, and the only one who could teach 
him was just outside his study window, 
lavishing the sacred mysteries of the art on 
an assorted lot of tenement bred youngsters. 
How near she seemed, yet how remote she 
wasl And what was he to do to mend mat- 
ters? Yielding to the first crude impulse 
that came, Tredway made direct appeal 
to her. 

" Don't you mean ever to come near me 
again? " 

" Certainly not." a 

."But why?" 
" Silly manl The conventions, of course." 
" Then I'm coming over to see you." 
" We have a case of mumps." 
" I'm anxious to have the mumps." 
" And chicken-pox is threatened." 
" I'U take that, too." 
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She was looking at him out of her big 
gray eyes; not mockingly, as she had before, 
nor impudently, nor gravely, but curiously, 
as if trying hard to understand something. 
Suddenly there came a warmer glow into her 
sun-browned cheeks. She glanced away. 

" Why should you wish to come? '* 

" Because I want to talk to you, and hear 
you talk. I want you to tell me about your 
plans and your work here. You Uke it, 
don't you — ^the youngsters and all that? '' 

"I like it well enough; but you don't 
imagine I wouldn't rather do something 
else, do you? '* 

" Why not do it, then? " It was a most 
inane question, but Tredway was in a most 
inane mood. 

" Wty don't I? " There was a trace of 
vexation in the words. Then she laughed. 
" Here, I'll tell you the whole story: Min- 
isters don't leave fortunes, as a rule, do they? 
Well, my father was a minister. There were 
seven children of us. We are all making 
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our own way, somehow or other. This is 
my way. There, isn't that lucid? " 

There was too much blood in Tredway's 
head for ccnnf ort, and his tongue wouldn't 
work properly. 

'' Oh, don't apologize. I make no secret 
of it. You didn't think I was an hdress in 
disguise, did you? " 

" Would you like — ^that is — ^might I say 
just what I do think of you — ^now? " 

Miss Everdean eyed him critically. " No, 
I don't think I would care to hear it; not 
now, anyway." 

" But you'll give me leave to come over 
evenings, won't you? " 

" Once in a while, I suppose you may." 

So he did. He interpreted his permis* 
sion liberally. When Hewitt Tredway was 
in earnest about a thing he was terribly in 
earnest. Evening 'after evening he ap- 
peared at the Home, to sit on the veranda, 
sometimes with Mrs. Norris and Billa, 
oftener with Miss Everdean alone; for the 
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matron was a sensible sort of person who 
could remember when she herself had been 
young and fair to see. 

" We seem to be more popular with our 
neighbor than we were/' she laughed. 

"He's lonely, poor fellow," said Miss 
Everdean. 

** It's far worse than that, my dear. Only 
one man in the world ever followed me 
about with that look in his eyes — ^and he was 
the man I married." 

" It's rather nice, though, isn't it, when a 
person looks at you like that? " 

"At your age there's nothing to com- 
pare with it." 

" Do you know," confided Rilla, " when 
we first came fctere I thought him perfectly 
ridiculous? I teased him outrageously. 
But I — ^I think I'm beginning to like him, 
just a little." 

The matron made no reply, but she 
inniled indulgently, as one does at a twice- 
told tale. 
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Yet it was this same young woman who, 
barely two hours later, heard with a fine air 
of indiflference Tredway's announcement 
that he was soon to go away. 

'' I don't suppose you care in the least, 
though," he ventured. 

"Why should I?" 

"You shouldn't, of course. But I wish 
you did. No one cares. You see, I've lived 
so much like a crab in its shell, that I feel 
like a new guest at a big hotel. There's no 
one to say * Hello,' no one to say ' Good- 
by.' And it's all my fault. One can't be of 
the world unless he's some use in it. You 
taught me that. There's so much more that 
you could teach me." 

" Am I so wise, then? No one dse seems 
to have found it out." 

" I'm glad they haven't. But some day 
they will, and they will know better than I 
how to tell you so." 

" It seems to me that you are not doing 
so badly, for a beginner." 
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"Now you are laughing at me again. 
You did that the first time we met. Per- 
haps you don't remember. It was ages ago. 
But whether you laugh at me or not, I — I 
love you, dear. I shall always love you. 
And when I go away, to wander lonesomely 
up and down the world, it will make me just 
a little glad to know that, once in a while, 
you wiU think of me, even if only to laugh." 

Tredway left off abruptly and there fell 
a silence. Before them stretched the wide, 
empty fields, shimmering as uncertain as the 
sea, for the moonlight was at high tide. 
Within the house the gray-haired matron 
nodded over a book, under the mellow light 
of a reading-lamp. At length, slowly and 
more soberly than she had ever spoken be- 
fore, Rilla Everdean asked: 

" So you are really going away? Tell me, 
where will you go? " 

'" I shall hunt up Baxter, first. He has 
discovered some odd little village in Rou- 
mania that he raves about. You take the 
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Orient express to Vienna, and then you 
travel by carriage and horseback for two or 
three days." 

"The Orient express! Doesn't that 
sound good, though? " 

" Does it? " He wondered dully why it 
should. 

" It sounds like a voice calling* Not that 
IVe ever travelled abroad. IVe dreamed 
about it, though, until it almost seema that 
I know all about it — ^the queer sights and 
smells and sounds, the rush and the rattle, 
the sensation of getting away from things 
youVe always known, of shifting duties and 
responsibilities for a time, and being free. 
Oh, it must be glorious, every Wt of it, from 
the minute you buy your steamer ticket to 
the day when you come down the gangplank 
with f lumy labels pasted all over youi* suit- 
case!" 

" But if you were leaving behind the only 
one who could make life worth while?" 
Was it extraordinary obtuseness in Tred- 
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way, or was it just the common denseness 
of alov^r? 

" If there was anyone so necessary to me 
as that— ^* began Miss Everdean judicially. 

*'Yes?*' urged Tredway, moving closer 
to catdi her low-spoken decree. 

^'I should kiss them good-by first, 
and " 

"MayI,Rilla? May I? Tm going to, 
anyway! '* 

Actually, he did. For an amateur the 
thing was quite successfully accomplished, 
too. 

"And then," continued Miss Everdean, 
ignoring the interruption and firmly putting 
his arm back where it ought to be, " I should 
very humbly beg them to go along with me." 

"Oh, but Idol Ihavel WiUyou,RiUa? 
We'll start now, to-morrow, next week. 
We'll have a honeymoon trip that will never 
end, if you say so. Shall we? " 

" Hushl As if we were going off to be 
a pair of precious Wandering Jews I Be* 
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have, Hewitt, or I'll not go at all. And it's 
high time you went home. No, sir, not one 
more. Well, perhaps; but wait until to- 
morrow night comes.'' 

Whereupon Hewitt Tredway, being filled 
with joy unutterable and imtranslatable, 
and not knowing what else to do, vaulted 
the picket fence, climbed through his study 
window, burned all his notes on the great 
Theory, and then sat in an arm-chair think- 
ing exquisite thoughts until the stars grew 
paJe and he fell asleep. 

As with the measles and other things, 
whatever it was that he was having, he was 
having it hard. 
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^^ SHINERS' LIDDEL'S 
REVEL 

"TXTHEN the Kingwoods undertook to 
YV thrust philanthropy on Cranberry 
Cove they did not reckon, of course, on the 
existence of sudi a person as "' Shiner '' Lid- 
del. How could they? And really, the 
Kingwoods meant well. Lots of dty folks 
stray down Cedarton way and commit worse 
blimders with no better intentions. Grcner- 
ally Cedarton smiles indulgently and makes 
no comment, remembering that urban con- 
ditions are different and that the summer 
season is short. 

The Kingwoods, however, having visited 
the manor-house of the Duke of Something- 
or-other while abroad, and having noted at 
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home some interesting samples of Anglo- 
maniac comitry life as practised on big 
estates along the Hudson, assumed toward 
Cedarton as a whole, and Cranberry Cove 
in particular, an attitude which was gener- 
ally misinterpreted. Hence the crisis that 
brought " Shiner *' Liddel to the front. 

It was to be the second annual Christ- 
mas revel at Brentmoon Brentmoor, you 
know, was the name the Kingwoods gave to 
their water-front property after they had 
built a Colonial porch on one ^id, an Ital- 
ian pergola on the other, and had set a tub 
; of clipped English box on either side of the 
front door. Cedarton never could get used 
^ to " Brentmoor.** 

" Oh, you mean the Cap*n Tucker plaqel " 
the grocer and butcher would reply when 
ordered to send things to JBrentmoor. 

The first Christmas "revel" had been 
held the previous year, mudi to the mystifi- 
cation of the town. 

" Wonder what the Kingwoods find so 
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interesting in that Cove gang?" was the 
query. 

"Maybe they're just trying to make 
themselves popular/' was the solution gen- 
eridly accepted 

Now that was not the purpose of the 
\Kingwoods, not at all. Cedarton did not 
understand how aristocratic it had become 
to open your summer home for Christmas 
week, nor how swagger a thing it was to 
amuse a house party by giving the "vil- 
lagers " a treat. Lacking a score or two of 
foot-scraping British tenants as a contrast- 
ing background for their holiday-making, 
the Kingwoods cast about them for the next 
best material. And they perceived just 
across an arm of the bay the unkempt in- 
habitants of Cranberry Cove. 

Viewing the paintless ramshackle huddle 
of cottages around the old boat-shop, the 
swarm of tow-headed children in the Ut- 
tered, sandy door-yards, the rubbish-choked 
cliunps of beach plum-bushes and 9ther sym- 
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bols of unthrif t, the Eongwoods concluded 
that the Covers were a delightfully be- 
nighted lot and fair game. 

It may be that the Covers were benighted ; 
but they were not aware of the fact. Even 
after the first Brentmoor " revel " they did 
not suspect it. That affair merely con- 
vinced them that the Kingwoods, while they 
might sport a coachman in tight trousers 
and yellow-topped boots, did not have car- 
I)ets enough to cover their slippery floors. 
Still, it was more or less of a success, the 
" revel," only in place of the dozen yoimg- 
sters who had attended there might have 
been three times as many. 

" We must have the dining-hall filled this 
year,'* declared Mrs. Kingwoods, speaking 
to the aforementioned coachman, who was 
to carry the summons to the Cove. " There 
ought to be enough of the little wretches 
for that. The whole place over there seems 
alive with them. And see if you can find 
some scrawny ones, Martin; some sickly^ 
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pinch-faced, starved-looking ones. Those 
last year looked so vulgarly healthy. And 
do find us a cripple or two, Martin* Ask 
especially if there aren't any cripples.*' 

Martin said he would. 

Philanthropy was no new thing to Mrs. 
Kingwoods, you see. In town she found it 
entertaining. She was a director on two 
boards and a member of a visiting com- 
mittee. Something more than entertain- 
ment, however, she designed to accomplish 
by this second " revel." Frankly she out- 
lined her plans to her husband, a Wg, hand- 
some, gray-haired, pink-cheeked man, who 
listened with that air of pompous deference 
which he had learned to assume toward the 
pudgy, faded person who bore his name and 
who held the family purse. 

" This is to be Esther's revel, you know, 

Peter. Esther will receive the little raga- 

^ mujQSns; she will stuff them with candy and 

oranges and pop-corn, and then she will sing 

{for them. If they have any sense of grati- 
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tude at all they will make quite a fuss ovesr 
her. Perhaps they will speak of her as ' the 
kind^ beautiful lady ' and go away dieering^ 
for her." 

" But do you think Esther will — er— care 
for that sort of thing, my dear? " insinu- 
ated Peter Kingwoods. 

"What if she doesn't? Philip Sturtevant 
does. Isn't he f oimding a home for street 
waif s, and doesn't he go in for settlement 
work and all that rubbish? Philip wOl be 
impressed I He must be impressed 1 Surely, 
Peter, you are hardly so dense as not to 
see the necessity for that? Esther is twenty-* 
six, and Philip is — ^well, there's no fear that 
he can ever spend all the Sturtevant money 
in founding homes for street waifs. The 
supply of waifs is limited, thank good- 
nessl" 

The advantages of having Philip Sturte- 
vant in the family were obvious enough to 
Kingwoods. He acquiesced. 

Miss Esther was not favored with ao opeo 
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an avowal of her mother's plans, but when 
she heard the program she sighed a bit wear- 
ily. Esther had been put through her paces 
before. A magnificent creature was Eisther, 
as a daughter of Peter "Adonis'' King- 
woods should have been. Only there was a 
bored, C3mical suggestion about her coldly 
beautiful face. You felt that Esther had 
arrived at the point where, no matter what 
hap]>ened, she wouldn't care much. 

iThus variously at Brentmoor did they 
feel toward those at Cranberry Cove. 

The attitude of the Covers toward the 
Brentmoor folks was hardly so complex. 
Still, to understand, you must know the 
Cove people well. 

Chiefly, they do washing and ironing at 
the Cove ("family washes," they term 
them) at so much a week. The Cove keeps 
Cedarton t^lean in other ways. One goes 
there for help when extra scrubbing is to be 
done, or when there are " company dishes " 
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to be washed. Most of the women of the 
Cove are hard workers. 

The male Cover, on the other hand, is 
likely to be a person of abmidant leisure. 
He may rake oysters or clams during the 
season, or sail a party boat from the pier in 
summer, or imdertake such odd jobs as cut- 
ting salt hay, or scooping cranberries, or 
boat-building; but he is in a front bendi 
when court comes in the second Tuesday, 
he opens the quail and rabbit season 
promptly, he attends all the public vendues, 
and he is on intimate terms with the man 
behind the Bay House bar. Usually he 
wears hip rubber boots — ^with the tops 
turned down, buccaneer style — ^and a brown 
canvas gunning-coat. While making no 
pretense to being a person of means, neither 
does he reckon himself as poor. He is his 
own boss, and an easy one. 

Yet the Covers were not offended when 
a squad of their children were beguiled 
across to Brentmoor, fed on broken candy 
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and oranges, and presented with brass 
trumpets and china dolls. They of the Cove 
were mfldly amused at such antics. 

AU save "Shiner" Liddel. "Shiner" 
was bound to be an exception, anyway. He 
was not a full-blood Cover. Half of him 
was Liddel, to be sure, but the other half — 
who could say what that was ? No one in the 
Cove had ever seen the woman whom Jim 
Liddel had married in the city. Some said 
she was Polish or French. At any rate, she 
was no product of South Jersey, and she had 
ceased to exist shortly after " Shiner " came 
into being. Jim Liddel, too, had succumbed 
to a consistent indulgence in strong liquors; 
so " Shiner," at the immature age of three, 
had drifted into the Cove to grow up among 
the numerous other Liddels who had origi- 
nated there. 

But " Shiner " was destined to be unlike 
all other Liddels the Cove had ever seen. 
And now at fifteen he had become an auda- 
cious, snub-nosed, freckled-faced, ginger- 
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haired yovng rascal, with no reverence for 
mortal man, a contempt for most women, 
and a faculty for doing the mmsual, the un* 
expected. 

Here enters " Shiner," the villain of tlie 
piece. Oh, yes — ^villain 1 He smoked paper 
cigarettes. He read an evening " yellow '* 
from the dty. Hfe scoff ed at laws. He pro- 
fessed to haveTno fear of the town constable, 
or even the coimty sheriff. He mocked the 
male Covers because they observed the game 
and fish regulations. '' I would shoot ducks 
from a sink-box if I wanted to," he would 
declare. " Who owns the wild ducks, any- 
way? And I would seine pike and kill rab- 
bits whether the snow tracked or not." 

A dangerous character, you see. Yet the 
speech of " Shiner " was free from vulgar 
profanity, as that of his companions was 
not; he insisted on entering the Cedarton 
high school, which no Cove boy had ever 
done before; and he borrowed from Squire 
Truegate many queer thick books which he 
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read o* nights, when the, other Cove youths 
were gracing the Cedarton pool-room. 

Mainly, however, " Shiner " was dis- 
tinguished as a financier. He developed 
unsuspected money resources in the common 
things about him. The big bunches of ar- 
butus which the other youngsters brought 
in at Easter-time he sold at dty prices to the 
transient guests at the Bay House. He sent 
them to gather red teaberries, the first mag- 
nolia-buds and the earliest water-lilies, all 
of which he exchanged for cash. ^ Nor did 
he hoard his profits. He expended them for 
the delicacies of the season, distributing 
the same with lavish hand. Fancy choco- 
lates, early fruits, ice-cream, soda-water — 
Cove youngsters tasted these. Was mcmey 
needed for a circus, or for admission to a 
tent-show " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Shiner " 
devised the means for getting it. QDo you 
wonder, then, that he had a following in the 
Cove? 

So M5hen " Shiner ** spoke his mind oon- 
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ceming the coining Christmas " revel " at 
Brentmoor, he was listened to with a certain 
respect. " What do they want to do it for, 
that's what I'd like to know?" he asked. 
" What's their game? They want us to trot 
over there and stand aromid a dinky Christ- 
mas-tree while they hand us out a bag of 
bum candy and an orange and a five-cent 
horn. I know I I went last year to see what 
it was like. And the Eongwoods, they get 
ofi^ in one corner and say : * Bless their poor 
little souls 1 Aren't they having a de-hght- 
f ul time ? ' Say, did you kids think that was 
such a grand racket, after all? And I heard 
one fat old woman say: * It's the only ray 
of sunshine in the whole of their dismal be- 
nighted lives I' Well, that made me sick. 
Shucks I Don't we have more fun here at 
the Cove every Saturday night than that 
bunch of stifles does in a whole year? Don't 
we? What about listening to Chamber- 
tin's graphophone, and making peanut- 
brittle in our kitchen, and guyin' Shad Her- 
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rick when he comes home loaded up to the 
neck? Say, I don't want any more revels 
in mine, and if you kids go over there again 
this Christmas you're a lot of chumps. 
That's whatl " 

Somehow all this seemed convincing to 
the juveniles of Cranberry Cove. They 
quailed under the scornful eyes of " Shiner." 
But after that glance was withdrawn, when 
they came to talk it over among themselves, 
a back draft of opinion set in. 

" I'd like to see that tree, anyways," ven- 
tured " Bud " Liddel, a shock-headed cousin 
to " Shiner." " That was a buUy one last 
time, with gold and silver things all over it, 
and lots of little pink and green candles 
burning. Maybe we could git pop to cut 
one fer us, though." 

" An' maybe you couldn't," sneered Con- 
nie Liddel, tossing her yellowish pigtails. 
" Pop'U most likely be celebratin' over to the 
Bay House about Christmas-time. Any- 
how, we ain't got none of them gold and 
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silver things, ner no candles to put onto it. 
I don't care what * Shiner ' says, I*m 
gom I 

" Me top I An' me I " diomsed other small 
Liddels and Chambertins and Herricks and 
others. 

The revolt was in full swing when 
" Shiner *' learned of its existence, and 
Christmas was only three days off. Some- 
thing about the nature of this reversion from 
his leadership seemed to arouse all the 
dogged combativeness of " Shiner." 

" All right," he said grimly, " go ahead. 
Nobody's going to beg you not to. Only 
don't come hanging around my party after- 
wards." 

" Your party, ' Shmer '? " The junior 
Covers opened their eyes and mouths. 

" Why not? Don't you think I can get 
up a Christmas racket as well as the folks 
over on the Captain Tucker place? " 

"What kind of a party?" they asked 
respectfully. 
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** Well, it isn't going to be any two-cent 
afi^air. I can tell you that. And there'll be 
something better to eat than cheap candy 
and oranges. Perhaps there won't be any 
fat old women standing aroimd and squint- 
in' through eye-glasses on a stick, and gurg- 
lin' about the * poor, benighted little dears.' " 

"Will there be a tree?" demanded 
" Bud " Liddel. 

" I reckon there will,'* retorted " Shiner " 
calmly. " There'll be one that'll make that 
Brentmoor tree look like a plum-bush." 

" An' gold and silver things all over it, 
an' pink an' green candles?" insisted 
" Hunker " Qiambertin, staring. 

." Never you mind about that, * Hunker/ 
You*j:e booked to go over with the Braat- 
moor gang." 

Whereat the Cove wavered. Was " Shi- 
ner " bluffing? If so it would be for the 
firsl time. Now that they recalled it, he had 
a way of fulfilling the few promises that he 
made, whether it was to thrash an offender 
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or reward one who had done him a service. 
But this proposal to vie with the Kingwoods 
m givmg a Christmas party, to outdo them, 
in fact, was so baldly impossible as to call 
for more credulity than the youthful Covers 



Within an hour the Cove thrilled with the 
news. A Christmas party for Cranberry 
Cove I Why, the thing had never even been 
thought of before. In its own slipshod, 
hap-hazard manner the Cove had always 
observed the holiday, but no one had ever 
imdertaken a party. In one or two of the 
cottages some attempt was occasionally 
made to set up a cedar savin, and to skimpily 
deck it with strung pop-corn and cheap tin- 
sel; but generally the women were too busy 
or the men too tired. 

"What's this about you gettin* up a 
Christmas party, * Shiner '?'* asked Mrs. 
Chambertin, who had been a Herrick. 

" It's a fact,'' said " Shiner," " and you're 
invited. I'm coimting on you to roast the 
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geese. I've heard said that there wasn't 
anyone along the bay could cook a wild 
goose like you." 

" Go 'long with you, ' Shiner M Where's 
your geese to come from? " 

" Bill Garvey's going down to Sea Dog 
shoal to-night to lay for 'em." 

" Then they're as good as got," declared 
Mrs. Chambertin. " Yes, I s'pose I'll have 
to cook 'em." 

That was the way " Shiner " went about 
it. " Long Dick " Nelson he levied upon 
for two bushels of oysters, Joe Applegard 
for a basket of sweet potatoes, and old Mary 
Riley promised to pick a measure or two of 
wild cranberries from the still unfrozen 
swamps. Even " Shad " Herrick, who was 
a first-class carpenter when he chose to be, 
was induced to knock together a thirty-foot 
table, with benches aroimd it, in the old boat- 
shop . " Shiner " devoted himself to the task 
of raising funds for incidental expenses. 
Borrowing "Put" Saddler's horse and 
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wagon, he made several trips down into the 
swamps where the holly-trees were to be 
f oimd, and the full-berried branches were 
eagerly bought in Cedarton for the trim- 
ming of store windows, churches and homes. 
Still there was no evidence of that prom- 
ised Christmas-tree, and the jimior Covers 
were imdedded. 

Over at Brentmoor the guests were as- 
sisting the Kingwoods to put the finishing 
touches to the " reveFs " accessories. Philip 
Sturtevant, who seemed familiar with sudi 
work, was mounted on a step-ladder fasten- 
ing gilt candle-holders on the green boughs 
of the glittering, overladen Christmas-tree. 
Miss Esther, coldly beautiful as ever, was 
his active assistant. From the background 
Mrs. Kingwoods eyed them approvingly. 
Peter Kingwoods, looking every indi ttie 
lord of the mansion yawned discreetly — 
It was a tremendous bore, this "revel" 
nonsense. 
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Through the windows of the big dining- 
hall, had anyone cared to look, might have 
been seen the wide expanse of the bay, 
gleaming dully, like blued steel, under the 
darkening afternoon sky. As usual, Cedar- 
ton was having a green Christmastide, with 
a temperature that had only the slightest 
tang of f rostiness in it. 

" Yes, it's no end of bother," Mrs. King- 
woods was saying, " but Esther simply in- 
sists upon doing it every year. She is so 
interested in those wretched little villagers; 
and I suppose it does lighten somewhat the 
sodden gloom of their lives. I'm sure I 
don't know what Philip Sturtevant will 
think of us, thougL Wait until you see the 
unwashed rabble that will be here pres- 
ently." 

" Oh, but it's delightfully good of you. 
Sd interesting, tool " 

The " imwashed rabble," However, failed 
to materialize, according to schedule. In- 
stead, a note was delivered by a yoimgster 
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who came on a squeaky bicycle. The mis- 
sive was addressed to Mrs, Peter King- 
woods, and ran as follows: 

" Cranberry Cove, Dec. 25. 
''Thanks for asking us to your Christinas revel, and 
please accept regrets. We are not coming, any of us. 
''Shiner Liddel and OrfiEBs." 

" Not coming? " gasped Mrs. Kingwoods 
incredulously. Then her lips closed to a 
straight, thin line. Her nostrils fluttered 
ominously. A spot of purplish red ap- 
peared on either cheek, just under the puffy 
eyes. With the note crushed in one be- 
jeweled, pudgy hand, she made her way to 
her daughter and exploded wrathfuUy: 
"Here, Esther I What do you think of 
that? The ingrates!" 

Esther read it and laughed. "Never 
mind about putting up any more candles, 
Mr. Sturtevant," she called. " The affair 
seems to be off. Our young friends of the 
Cove have sent their regrets/* 
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Philip descended from the step-ladder. 
He was a tall, grave-faced young man. He 
seemed puzzled. " Why, I thought that — " 
he hegan. 

" So did we,'' interrupted Esther, " hut 
evidently our poor attempt at holiday phil- 
anthrophy is a failure.'' 

" Pshaw 1" vigorously declared Mrs. 
Kingwoods. " It's only some silly whim of 
those ignorant little ragamuffins. Perhaps 
Martin hlimdered in delivering the invita- 
tion. But now that we have prepared for 
them, they must come. Esther, you must 
drive over and fetch them." 

This Esther was reluctant to do; but 
when Philip urged that perhaps it would 
be best, and offered to go along too, she con- 
sented. 

Even before the high-stepping Brent- 
moor cobs had rumbled them across the 
creek bridge the sounds of merriment came 
to their ears. By the time the carriage was 
drawn up before the old boat-shop the joy- 
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f ul babel became almost deafening. Out on 
the stilly crisp evening air floated the sharp 
clatter of many dishes, the uproar of many 
voices, talking, laughing, shouting, singing. 
They were screaming jokes at each other 
from one end of the long table to the other. 
Women shrilled in high, excited notes; chil- 
dren piped squeakily ; the heavy tones of the 
men, as they chuckled or guffawed heartily, 
gave body and volume. 

Through the open door could be seen a 
steamy confused interior, lighted by hang- 
ing lamps fitted with tin j^flectors. The 
savory odors of roasted game and oysters, 
of boiling coffee, steamed out* Miss King- 
woods sniffed hungrily. 

" How good it smdls! No wonder they 
wouldn't comel'* Then, after a moment: 
"I tliink we had best retreat now, don't 
you?" 

" For my part, I would like to see more,'' 
said Sturtevant. " I would like to catch a 
glimpse of this ' Shiner ' Liddd." 
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"I'm curious about him, too," agreed 
Esther, " See if you can call him out." 

There was difficulty in attracting the at- 
tention of any of the f casters, but after some 
little delay " Shiner " was simmioned. As 
evidence of his preoccupation he bore with 
faim in one hand a drumstick, and he glis- 
tened about the face. Yet he approached 
the carriage with that delightful assurance 
which marked all his acts. 

"WeU, I'm ^Shiner,'" he observed. 

" And I am Miss Kingwoods. We drove 
over to see if there was any mistake about 
your not coming to Brentmoor, and we find 
there isn't," laughed Esther. 

"A previous engagement, I suppose?'* 
suggested Philip. 

" Shiner " hesitated for a moment. 
" Well, not exactly," he replied. " The kids 
were coming over to your place, imtil — 
until " 

"Yes?*^ interposed Miss Kingwoods 
helpfuUy. 
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" Until I headed 'em off/' said " Shiner " 
defiantly. 

"OhI But why should you do that?/' 

Again '' Shiner " paused for an instant 
" It was the way your folks stood around 
and watched us, like we were curiosities or 
monkeys in a cage," he hlurted out, scwne 
strange, wild fire lighting his gray-hlue 
fearless eyes. " And they talked about us 
just as though we didn't have any ears or 
feelings or anything. Besides, we don't like 
the kind of candy that comes in pails; we 
buy ours in half-pound boxes." 

The beautiful Miss Kingwoods suddenly^ 
leaned forward and impetuously thrust out 
a perfectly gloved hand. 

" Good for you, * Shiner 'I We're a lot 
of humbugs, and I've known it all along. 
I don't blame you one bit for not wanting 
to be patronized. And I prefer box candy 
myself." 

On these sentiments they shook hands. 

"And perhaps," continued Miss King- 
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woods, "since you will not come to our 
party, which really wasn't worth while, you 
will allow us to come to yours — ^Mr. Sturt«- 
vant and me. I am half famished, just 
from sniffing all of those good things. 
May we? " 

"Sure! ''said" Shiner/' " There's heaps 
cxf grub. Come along inl ** 

So the Brentmoor carriage was sent back, 
the coachman bearing a message to Mrs. 
Kingwoods, and places were found for Es- 
ther and Philip at the big table. Only ihe 
younger children stared at them, and ihese 
not for long. No comments were made. 
They were helped to crisp slices of roasted 
wild goose, to golden halves of pan-roasted 
sweet potatoes, to generous spoonfuls of 
ruby-colored cranberry-sauce, and to steam- 
ing plates of Cedar Cr^k oysters, the shells 
gaping delidously. 

Between bites " Shiner " explained how 
Bill Garvey had bagged the game, how 
Mrs. Chambertin had cooked it, where the 
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oysters came from, and other details of the 
feast's evolution. 

"But wait imtil you see the tree I*- 
he whispered. " That's to be sprung 
after/^ 

Sure enough, it was a complete surprise. 
When the Covers, old and young, had eaten 
goose and oysters and pie imtil, as Pa Lid- 
del said, they were " loaded to the guards," 
" Shiner '' asked them all to step outside and 
take a look at the Christmas-tree. 

At first no one discovered it, but pres- 
ently a juvenile Chambertin emitted a 
^oop of amazed delight and pointed back 
over the roof of the boat-shop. And there, 
rearing its topmost spindle fully sixty feet 
above them, its great feathery brandies 
glowing with globes of red and blue and 
yellow light, towered tiie old familiar lone 
pine of Cranberry Cove, transformed by 
some weird magic into the stateliest Christ- 
mas-tree that the eyes of youth could wL^ 
to view. 
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" Ge-e-e-whizzI " exclaimed " Bud " Lid- 
del. "Ain't that an old buster? '• 

When the wild chorus of appredation had 
calmed a bit " Shiner " told his guests how 
he had borrowed the Chinese lanterns from 
the Methodist Sunday-school, and how 
" Snip." Applegard, who was a telegraph 
lineman by profession, had put on his climb- 
ers and himg the lanterns while the feast 
was in progress. 

It was Philip Sturtevant who suggested 
then that " Shiner " should ask Miss King- 
woods to sing. " Shiner " did it, and pres- 
ently the folks of Cranberry Cove were 
drinking in such rich, clear soprano melody 
as it was never their good fortune to have 
heard before or since. 

Miss Kingwoods was rather nice to look 
at too, standing there in the door of the old 
boat-shop, her beautiful head thrown back, 
and all the coldness gone from her perfect 
face. 

" Say, I guess she's all right, after all," 
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said " Shiner " in a cautious aside to Philip 
Sturtevant. 

That young man glanced inquiringly 
into the gray-bhie eyes of " Shiner " 
Liddel. 

" Yes," was the earnest assent, " I have 
just come to that conclusion myself." 
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THE IMPRESSING OF 
LOONEY FIPPS 

THE northeaster had howled persist- 
ently over the Jersey coast for two 
days and nights when Cap'n Logan, thrust- 
ing head and shoulders ahove the trunk 
slide of his four-by-five cabin, read on the 
face of sky and waters the signs of a break. 

" She's haulin' to the nuthard, Jowls^" he 
observed, " an' she'll be in the west 'fore 
noon, sure's fate. Guess we'd better be 
gittin' up fhem eel-pots and makin' f er 
home. Ahna'U be dreadful worried about 
us by this time." 

Jowls made no response. He never did. 
He just sat on the bimk edge and purred 
his content, blinking in sleepy <x)nfidence 
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at Cap'n Bunt's weather forecast For 
Jowls, although first mate and crew of the 
Uncle Samj was only a four-pound cat — a 
Thomas cat — ^tailless and fear' .j. 

Having got into his oilskins, Cap'n Bunt 
went on deck; that is, he crawled from the 
tiny cabin up into the diminutive cockpit 
and took another squint at the weather. 

" Th»e*s blue in the west. Jowls; *noug^ 
to patch a Dutchman's pants. The wind 
has drawed, too. Tumble up, Jowls, an' 
we'll git rmder way." 

Cap'n Bunt talked to his bob-tailed cat 
much more freely than he would had Jowls 
been human, for, like most old baymen, he 
had acquired the habit of silence. And this 
morning he was in a particularly good 
humor. 

Almost any one would have been glad 
to escape from that stuffy little box after 
forty-eight hours of pitching and rolling. 
Besides, they would soon be homeward 
bound. He wanted to see Alma, the tall, 
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awkward girl who had grown up to look 
so much as her mother had looked hack 
in '65. 

Had Alma been getting lonesome dgain? 
Or had that long-legged Leander Fipps 
been hangmg around? Cap'n BrmVs eye- 
lids narrowed as he thought pf Leander. 
It was only for a moment, however. A 
geiitle, kindly nature was his. You could 
see tiiat by a glance at the steady, wide set, 
gray-blue eyes peering out from under %h^ 
rim of his yellow sou'wester. 

After much manoeuvring in the seaway, 
Cap'n Bunt picked up his last eel-pot, 
dumped the wriggling mass into the car 
towing astern, and then, under double reefs, 
laid a course up the Bay for Cedarton^ 
where were home and Alma. 

" We got a thousan' clams. Jowls — :that's 
five dollars, an' 'bout a hundred pounds 
o' eels — that's eight dollars more. Fair 
wages, eh. Jowls? " 

Presumably Jowls agreed, for he curled 
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up beside Cap'n Bunt on the windward 
rail and watched complacently as the Uncle 
Sanij her nose buried to the eye-bolts and 
her six inches of lee deck awash, waUowed 
tlirough the waves. 

Thirteen dollars! Surely he could spare 
a little of that to buy something for Alma 
on her birthday. She would be twenty next 
Sunday. She was a good girl, this Alma 
of his. Did she not keep the cottage tidy? 
Didn't she make her own dresses ? Couldn't 
she play hymn tunes on the cabinet organ, 
and cook almost as well as her mother had 
cooked? And she was content to stay at 
home, too, even if home was only a litiie 
story-and-a4ialf house on one of Cedaj- 
ton*s back streets. She didn't want to run 
off and work in a factory, leaving him 
alone. Yes, Alma was a good girl. It 
should be a new pair of shoes, perhaps. 

After Cap'n Bunt had tied up to tEe 
Cedarton public wharf, sold his clams and 
eels, he hastened home, Jowls trotting along 
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in his wake* Alma met him at the gate. 
Inspected critically, you might not have 
thought her either handsome or brilliant. 
Still, her thiek hair tied atop her head with 
a bright ribbon, and her best Sunday dress 
on, she seemed to the kindly old eyes of 
Cap'n Btmt the anabodiment of all the 
graces. 

** We knew you was home. Dad; we saw 
your sail as you rotmded Long Point," she 
said. 

" We? '' echoed Cap'n Bunt. 

The girl blushed and looked at the 
ground. 

"Why, yes, Dad — ^Leander^n me. We 
— -weVe be^i married." 

"Leander? Leander who?" 

" Why, Leander Fipps, Dad, of course." 

" What, LocMiey Fipps 1 Alma, you ain't 
gone an' married Looney Fipps, hev you? " 

" Course I have. Leander's in the house 
tbere. 1 thought you'd be some surprised, 
though." 
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Surprised 1 It was hardly the word. 
Blank amazement, stunned comprehension, 
seA on the seamed, weather-beaten old face. 
His Alma married! And to Looney FippsI 
He brushed his eyes as if to dear his visicm 
for the better viewing of this catastrophe. 

Cap'n Bimt finally allowed himself to be 
led into the cosey little sitting-room, where 
a long-legged, loose- jointed, sallow-faced 
young man lounged comfortably hi a big 
rocking-chair. He of the long legs seemed 
to take no notice of their advent. His eyes 
were fixed on the ceiling in an intent, rapt 
gaze. On one knee was a pad of writing- 
paper, and he held a pencil in his hand. 

" S-s-shl '* Alma m^uie a warning ges- 
ture to her ftither, and whispered: " Don't 
l)other him now, he's been struck.'* 

"Struck?" queried Cap'n Bunt. ''How? 
Plaster fall on hun? " 

"Dadl You know better! He writes 
poetry." Alma was towing the captain hj^ 
his sleeve toward the kitchen. 
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" But who hit him? " insisted Cap'n Bunt 
when the door between the two rooms had 
been closed. 

" Oh, DadI No one hit him; that's juSt 
what he calls it when he's goin' to write 
something. It comes on like a spell." 

** Won't nothin' bring him out of it? Let 
him smell the camfire bottle. Alma." 

Out of her own vague knowledge, Ahna 
did her best to expound the peculiar phe- 
nomena attending the inspiration of genius. 
But Cap'n Bunt only shook his head in a 
sorrowfully dazed way. 

** Yes," he admitted, ^ I alius knew 
Looney wa'n't jess right in his top-hamper, 
but I never did know the identical natur' 
of his ailmeM. None o* them Fippsles is 
overbright, anyway, but they've all man- 
aged to git along, doin' one thing and an- 
other, *cept Leander. The dd man has al- 
ius supported him. What's he mean to do, 
now you'n' him's mtarried? " 

" Why, he — ^he's goin' to stay here. Dad. 
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He's brought over all his things. But he's 
going to be ridi and famous some day. 
He's told me all about it. The editor men, 
that own the magazines, they're jealous of 
him because he writes such fine x>oetry, and 
they won't print it. But sometime they'll 
just have to, and then we'll all be proud of 
knowin' Leander. He does write such 
beautiful verses. He's had some of 'em 
printed, too, in the Cedarton Banner. An' 
he wrote some lovely things about me." 

"Did he? Don't he callate to do nolSiiii' 
else?" 

"Why, Dadl Poets don't work like 
common folks." 

"Don't, eh?" 

If Cap'n Bunt Logan had ideas of his 
own concerning poets, and it was probable 
that he did, he f oimd difficulty in putting 
them into practice. Eloquently did Alma 
plead the cause of her newly acquired poet- 
husband. " You won't be cross with him, 
will you. Dad? And you wcm't call him 
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Looney any more. I'm goin' to get some 
sewin* to do, so*s to make up for the extry 
expense, and we'll get along somehow." 

So Cap'n Bunt surrendered. But it was 
a bitter dose. He had always looked upon 
the Fippses as a shiftless, good-for-nothing 
lot. Looney he held in especial contempt. 
His attitude toward his new son-in-law was 
not cordial. 

Leander Fipps, poet, did not mind. 
Daily he found himself slipping into a life 
of mudi eiftse. He was petted, waited upon 
and lavishly admired by Alma, allowed to 
do as he pleased by her father. It pleased 
Licander to rise late in the forenocm, to 
lounge about the house all day, and to read 
until all hours of the night. He took pos- 
session of Cap'n Bunt's easy-chair, per- 
mitted himself to be helped first at table, 
and handed over the weekly paper only 
after he had finished it himself. 

Cap'n Bunt noted that poets had good 
appetites and were not over fond of using 
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soap and water. Home lost some of its 
chiarm for the good old captain. He spent 
more time in his garden, sat aromid on 
the post-office steps longer than usual, and 
went more frequently down to the dam 
flats. 

This state of affairs had continued for 
some weeks when, on returning from one 
of his trips, Cap'n Bimt was informed that 
Leander had just finished an "awfxilly 
beautiful " poem. 

" It's all about the sea and ships. Dad. 
You'll think it's just great," declared Alma. 
"Read it to Dad, Leander." 

Leander needed Iwit little urging. Clear- 
ing his throat he began impressively: 

** The big ship plunged through the winhy flea 
And the dolphins plajed about her lee.'* 

"What's that, Leander? Dolphins?" 
queried Cap'n Bunt. " Don't see many dol- 
phins in winter, do ye? P'raps you mean 
walruses? " 
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" I wrote it dolphins, and I meant dol- 
phins/' growled Leander, continuing: 

*' Her wake was white, her masts were bared* 
High on her bow the captain stared." 

" Queer place for a ship cap*n, on the 
foVsle/* commented the critic, 

"Don't care if 'tis," retorted Ueander 
sulkily. " This is x>oetry." 

" Guess I'U have to take yer word fer it, 
Leander.*' 

"Wen, 'tis!'* 

As the reading of the poem proceeded, 
Cap'n Bimt continued to discover technical 
errws. 

'TTou told a minit ago about Ber run- 
nin' under bare poles, an' now you talk 
'bout her bellyin* sails,'' protested Cap'n 
Bunt. 

" Rhymes, don't it? " argued Leander. 

" P'raps, but it don't make sense." 

"You don't know what poetry is, any- 
way." Leander's temper was a short one. 
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" Mebby so, mebby so. 'Tain^t kept me 
from eamin' a livin' though," 

This was a home thrust which made Lean- 
der wince. 

" You're an old fool," he said hotly, and 
kicked savagely at Jowls, who, aU uncon- 
scious of the growing warmth of the debate, 
was sleeping peacef tdly on the rug between 
them. Jowls landed under the sofa, yowl- 
ing excitedly. 

"My cooky pie I" This was about the 
most forcible expression in Cap'n Bunt's 
vocabulary. He used it only under great 
stress of excitement. " Cooky piel " he re- 
peated. " You — you good - f er - nothin' 
yormg '* 

"Oh, please. Dad, please don't!** inter- 
rupted Alma. 

" Alma! " Cap*n Bunt's voice was stem 
and hoarse. " You saw him kick Jowls, 
didn't you?'* 

" Yes, Dad, but he didn*t mean to; he 
was excited." 
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Leander, his face flushed angrily, said 
nothing. 

"Excited, was he? WeH, weH," and 
Cap'n Bunt paused to give expression to a 
grim smile, " I know somethin' that's good 
for that. In fact, it's good for a lot of 
things that ails him. It's dammin'. 
Young man, me an' Jowls sail to-morrer 
momin' on the Uncle Sam. Now, will you 
go along with us an' do yer share, or will 
you pack up an' git out? '* 

This time Alma pleaded in vain. Cap'n 
Bunt was calm but firm; Leander must go 
to work or leave. 

In the course of the next few hours Iican- 
der's mental state veered from dignified 
scorn to injured humility. At first he 
marched loftily out of the house, refusing 
to be wept over by the agitated Alma. But 
after a brief visit to his father's home, where 
Mr. Fipps, Sr., received coldly his proposal 
to stay until Cap'n Bunt should beg him to 
return, he reappeared at the cottage. Well, 
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he wQuld starve, that's what he would do. 
And they should see him do it. Intent on 
lias purpose he sat himself down in the back 
yard and gazed gloomily at the chicken- 
house. 

Alma, for all her tenderness of heart, was 
noft without a certain shrewdness of head. 
She dried her tears and proceeded to make 
dam fritters. Martyrs may have starved 
themselves, under certain favorable condi- 
tions, but surely not with the scent of clam 
fritters — isuch clam fritters as Alma could 
fry, anyway — ^to tempt them from self- 
destruction. Supper was barely ready be- 
fore Leander had relented. Finally, he 
begged Cap'n Bimt*s pardou. He even 
tried to make friends with Jowls. 

Cap'n Bimt viewed these overtures ap- 
provingly, but his decree stood imshaken. 
So Leander Fipps, poet, a roUof oilskins 
under his arm and dire forebodings in his 
heart, shipped early next morning on ftic 
Uncle Sam. - 
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Now, in a vague sort of way, Leander 
knew that clamming, at its best, was mi- 
pleasant, back-breaking work. He had 
seen the puffed, water-cracked, calloused 
hands of baymen. He knew the weight 
of a dam-rake. He had been seasick on 
the Bay, too. But to go clamming on 
the Uncle Sam! Well, it was tempting 
Providence, that was all. For the Uncle 
Sam, instead of being one of those high- 
bowed, stanch-ribbed Bamegat sloops whidi 
the more proq)erous baymen use, was an 
odd, flat-bottomed, straight-sided little 
craft of nondescript rig, but steered by a 
wheel, just like a ship. 

SmaU wonder, then, that Leander slunk 
aboard as one led to his doom. But it was 
go or starve, and Leander had tried starv- 
ing. For the first time in his career He dis- 
covered what it really meant to earn his liv- 
ing. When the bay was smooth he stood 
on the rail and worked back and forth the 
long, shear-like rake handles hauling up a 
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hatful of clams now and then and dumping 
them into the hold. The sun and salt water 
did things to his face and hands. His eyes 
burned. His back ached. He whined con- 
tinual complaints. 

"Oh, you'll be all right, soon's you git 
used to it, Leander," Cap'n Bunt would say 
encouragingly. " And then, after you git 
to know it real well, mebby you can write 
po'try. about it, somethin' that'll have some 
sense to it." 

You should have seen Leander, though, 
when the bay was too rough for clamming, 
when a sudden gale sent the white-capped 
rollers scudding over the shoal waters. 
Then Leander crawled into the cramped 
cabin to lie for hours, too frightened to 
move, too sick to eat, while the Uncle Sam, 
bowing an awkward salute to each wave 
that lifted her on its crest, and rolling like 
a log whenever she slid broadside down into 
the trough, rode out the storm. 

" Might be writin' po'try now, Leander. 
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Lots of time for it," Cap'n Bunt sug- 
gested. 

" I— I don't feel Hke writin' poetry," 
groaned Leander. " I just want to die." 

Two months filled with experiences like 
these worked a great dbange. A most sub- 
dued and melancholy individual had Lean- 
der become. On shore he meekly kept him- 
self in the background. He said little about 
his inspired writings, but secretly he sent to 
various magazines and newspapers thick en* 
velopes filled with manuscript, hoping 
against hope that some of it would stick. 

It was late in September when, on re- 
turning from a trip to the clam flats, Cap'n 
Bimt and Leander were met at the wharf by 
Alma. She could hardly wait for the Uncle 
Sam to be made fast before she was aboard. 

"Oh,Dadl Oh, Leander! What do you 
think?" 

" One o* them Plymouth Rock pullets of 
youm started layin'? " ventured her father. 

"No, no; it's about Leander.** 
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Mr. Fipps turned as pale as be could un- 
der his sundry coats of tan, but be said no 
word. Dangling bis rubber-booted legs 
over the Uncle Sam's cabin, his mouth open, 
all his faculties in his ears, he listened. 

" I knew it would come," continued 
Alma, ** and it has. There was a real slick 
lookin' feller called last Monday. 'Does 
Mr. Leander Fipps, the poet, live here?* 
says he. * He does,' says I, * when he's to 
home. Just now he's clammin' down the 
Bay.* Then he told me he was a reporter 
for a New York paper, and he'd been sent 
down to find out something about the fa- 
mous poet of Bamegat Bay. That's you, 
Leander. For two solid hours he asked 
questions and I answered 'em. Wanted 
your picture, too, so I let him take that one 
you gave me last Christmas, the one where 
you've got a book on your lap and your 
hair's all mussed up. He's goin' to put it in 
the paper. Now what do you think of that? " 

Cap'n Bunt did not know what to think, 
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that was dear. He looked curiously at his 
son-in-law. Leander was standing now, his 
hands thrust into his pockets. He was hold- 
ing his head well up. He had squared his 
shoulders. His chest was thrown out. 

" I wisht you hadn't told him I had gone 
clammin'," he said reprovingly. 

" You had, though, Leander.'' 

" Well, you might have called it cruisin'. 
When is he goin' to print it? '* 

" Next Sunday, he said." 

Eagerly they waited the coming of that 
Simday paper. Nor was the waiting in 
vain. There it was, a whole quarter of a 
page about " The Bard of Bamegat."' 
There was the picture, too, a little hazy as 
to detail, but, for all that, Leander to the 
life. They had printed all about where he 
was bom, how he wrote his poems, and what 
he thought of the magazine editors who re- 
fused to buy them. Some of the verses were 
printed, too, including the " awfully beauti- 
ful " one about the dolphins in the wintiy sea. 
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" Mr, Fipps," tile article concluded, " has 
a most versatile genius. His muse, as it 
were, is ambidextrous, for he is the only- 
poet in America who can rake clams with 
one hand and at the same time write a son- 
net with the other. Also, he is the only 
living poet who can make "glimmer"^ 
rhyme with " winter," and if the State of 
New Jersey does not appoint him oflScial 
laureate it will be because the raising of 
clams and cranberries has crowded out all 
appreciation of the finer arts.'* 

"Therel" declared AJma. "Didn't I 
tell you. Dad, that we should all be proud 
of Leander some day? '* 

But, after all, it was the arrival of the 
check whidb completed Leander's triumph, 
which established for all time, at least within 
domestic limits, the altar of his genius. 
For the sum of eight dollars the check was 
drawn — ^thirty-two lines of verse at twenty- 
five cents a line. 

" My cooky piel '' exclaimed Cap'n Bunt 
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as signal of his astonishment. "Why, 
Leander, that's more'n you an' I could make 
in a week's clamin'/' 

Leander smiled in a superior way. " It's 
nothin' to what I'm goin' to make, hut 
it's inpre'ix I sh^U ever make again by 
clammin'." 

" No, I don't s'pose you'll want to do any 
more rakin' along with Jowls an' me," as- 
sented Cap'n Bunt. 

He was quite correct. From that day to 
this Leander has remained comfortably 
ashore, sleeping late of mornings, lounging 
at ease in Cap'n Bimt's big rocker, and ac- 
cepting as a matter of course the unflag- 
ging devotion of Alma. 

He has sold no more verses, but there's 
no telling when the magazine editors will 
conquer their envy and raise for him the 
straining flood-gates of fortune. The Bard 
of Bamegat awaits the day with unf retted 
soul and a good appetite. 
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IT was going to be risky, unusually riskyi 
Sam Trimble admitted as much to him* 
self, and there was little timidity about Sam. 
He even speculated as to his chances if they 
should get him before a country grand jury. 
They would be hostile, those small tax- 
payers. They always were. Hint to them 
of a slight juggling with the county funds, 
and they buzzed like a lot of hornets. You 
would think each felt a hand on his own 
pocketbook. 

This affair concerned a new court house 
at Cedarton. It had been an impopular 
project from the first, and now some of the 
Freeholders who had voted for it wanted 
to back out. They looked to Proutt and 
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waited. Proutt was their chainnan. He 
had been the one who had first suggested 
that the old building ought to go. But now 
Proutt was non-committal. 

Trimble knew the game. Proutt was in 
the market. After to-day things would be 
different, for Proutt and Trimble were to 
meet. Incidental to the meeting would be 
a little business transaction. Snugly stowed 
within a long envelope in Trimble's inside 
pocket were several yellow-backed bank- 
notes of large denomination— dean, un^- 
creased bank-notes, which rattled crisply as 
he pushed back his lapel to hunt for a 
cigar. 

By to-morrow those crisp bank-notes 
would have changed hands. Likewise 
Proutt's manner would have altered. To- 
morrow he would stand for progression, for 
enterprise, for civic pride. And the county 
would follow Proutt as sheep follow a bell- 
wether. Why'* not? Chairman Proutt 
owned much real estate, he had a crop of 
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highly respectable white whiskers, he was 
deacon of a church. 

Yet Proutt was in the market, and Trim- 
ble was there to buy. It was the partknilar 
kind of business in whidb Sam Trimble was 
expert The judicious distribution of yel- 
low-backed bank-notes brou^t Mm in a 
living, a very comfortable, silk-lined, down- 
padded, gold-mounted living. That his 
business manoeuvres were often indictable 
troubled Sam Trimble not at all. It is 
one thing to do something indictable, and 
quite another to be indicted. As yet Mr. 
Trimble had never been indicted. He had 
skated over some very thin ice, to be. surie. 
Twice he had "appeared"; but once the 
public prosecutor had experienced a diange 
of heart at the eleventh hour, and once the 
chief witness had been sent to Europe on 
a pleasure trip. 

Not that the mere handing over to Qiair- 
man Froutt of that long envelope would be 
risky. That was only a preliminary. It 
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would be the things which must inevitably 
follow that might stir the hornets* nest, 
might bring that meddlesmne grand jury 
on the scene. 

If only that bridge job had been less re- 
cent. That had made the tax rate climb. 
The new court-house would jump it up an- 
other peg or two. Would the taxpayers 
recognize in the methods of the Colonial 
Construction Company the methods of the 
Amalgamated Bridge Building Concern? 
Mr. Trimble hoped they would not. Chair- 
man Proutt had come through that affair 
without a blemish. He would be sanguine 
about this one. Well he might. Who 
would attempt to accuse Proutt in his own 
county? 

Besides, Proutt covered his tracks like 
a fox. No checks for him. Catch him 
putting his name to anything which would 
not stand the light of day. Why, even this 
very meeting with Trimble was cloaked 
by a quarterly church conference. He was 
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there now, probably leading in prayer, while 
Mr. Trimble, with the crisp bank-notes in 
his pod^et, awaited his pleasure. 

This would be Proutt's programme 
throughout. If things went wrong, if some 
meddler stumbled on the irregularities 
which were scheduled to follow, who would 
be ihe first to take up the hue and cry? 
Why, Proutt. Trimble, you see, knew the 
variety. But when it is your business to 
take chances, you take 'em. 

Still, Trimble wished that for this once 
the grand jury possibility might be a trifle 
more remote. Ordinarily he would have 
faced the risk smilingly. Here, however, 
were outside complications. If, for in- 
stance, he should find himself mixed up with! 
a grand jury at any time during the next 
three or four months it would be conf oujid- 
edly awkward. Edith wouldn't like it. He 
was going to marry Edith. Honeymoon- 
ing under bail was not a cheerful prospect, 
even to the exuberant soul of Sam Trimble. 
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With this reflection there recurred to him 
an unanswered proposal which the morn- 
ing's mail had brought. Five years before 
he would have hailed it as manna from the 
sky, accepted it off-hand. But then he had 
not discovered the gentle art of raiding 
county treasuries through the medium of 
sub-let contracts. Now anything else would 
seem slow and tame to him. Even grand 
juries can lend a spice to life. What was 
ten thousand a year? Why, this court- 
house job ought to be good for thirty, net. 
He and Edith would just about need that 
much, at the start; for Edith was quite used 
to the things which such sums could buy. 
Mr. Trimble was getting used to them, too. 
Yes, he must take the risk. He had set out 
to give Cedarton a brand new court-house, 
and that was what Cedarton must have. 
The Colonial Construction Company need- 
ed the money. Mr. Trimble was positive 
about this, for he was the Company. 

Having disposed of his momentary hesi- 
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tation, Mr. Trimble leaned luxuriously back 
in a wide-armed wicker chair, lighted a 
cigar, and allowed his dark, audacious eyes 
to wander approvingly around the palm- 
decked sun room of the enormous hostelry 
in which he found himself a guest. It was 
the most expensive hotel in this most expen- 
sive of pine-belt winter resorts. For this 
reason he had chosen it. Mr. Trimble 
had a comfortable, if not an original 
theory that the best was none too good for 
him. 

Looking at him casually you would have 
said that Mr. Trimble was entirely in har- 
mony with his present surroimdings. It 
was not simply that he was a well-groomed, 
handsome fellow. He was more than deco- 
rative. To use a trite phrase, he had about 
him an air of distinction. Perhaps it was 
the liberal sprinkling of premature white 
in his otherwise black hair which added this 
last touch. Also, his figure was erect and 
his every pose was grace. His fresh- 
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colored, dean-shaven face suggested whole- 
someness. A very pleasant face it was. 

Those dark, audacious eyes, however, 
were his strong point. They made the per- 
sonality of Mr. Sam Trimble a complex 
problem. Women, seeing the gray hair 
above the youthful cheeks, concluded that 
he had known some great sorrow. After 
looking into his dark eyes they were certain 
that he had suffered some grave wrong. 
Feminine instinct led them to suspect their 
own sex. This won him much sympathy, 
too much. Mr. Trimble had been obliged 
to adopt the habit of declining to answer 
scented notes. The scores of embroidered 
things made for him he gave away or 
burned. He found life sufficiently compli- 
cated without avoidable entanglements. So 
it was not vanity which prompted the nice- 
ties of his apparel. These were indulgences 
to his well-developed sense of luxury* 

Mr. Trimble was thinking of ordering a 
cocktail — ^he had almost decided on a Man- 
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hattaii) with a dash of absinthe in it — ^when 
he became conscious that some one was look- 
ing intently at him from the door of the 
sua room. A moment later the person hesi- 
tatingly approached. 

1^^ Trimble knew him at a glance. Yes, that 
paUid, ascetic face, the colorless hair, those 
hig, eager, faintly blue eyes, could belong 
to none other than " Whitey '* Wright. His 
name was Upshur, but at school the boys 
had called him '* Whitey." He was proba- 
bly the Reverend Upshur by this time. His 
clothes indicated as much; at least, they 
would had they been new. They were some- 
what rusty now. 

Trimble puffed a little blue ring of cigar 
smoke up at the tinted ceiling, watching it 
absorbingly. Perhaps Upshur would not 
recognize him. No such luck. Timor- 
ously, as a new boy in a strange neighbor- 
hood, he had crossed the rug-strewn expanse 
of waxed parquetry, and now he was stand- 
ing tentatively at his elbow. 
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Without enthusiasm Trimble regarded 
the prospect of a reunion with this half- 
forgotten schoolmate. As a youth, Upshur 
had been rather a tiresome little prig. He 
doubted if being a minister had much im- 
proved him. The company of a minister he 
did not in the least desire at that moment, 
for several obvious reasons, of which the in- 
clination to order a cocktail was not the 
major. 

However, there was no escaping Upshur. 
He was there. He might as well be ac- 
cepted cheerfully. In that bright, friendly 
way of his, a winning smile on his handsome 
face, a quizzical look in his fascinating eyes, 
Trimble glanced up. 

" It— it's Mr. Trimble, isn't it? " There 
was a note of repressed eagerness in the 
soft, rich-toned voice. 

**No, just Sam,*' said Trimble, with a 
laugh, his hand outstretched. "How are 
you, Upshur? Pull up a chair. You're 
the Reverend Upshur now, I expect." 
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A pleased flush flamed fitfully in the pale 
face. The faintly blue eyes lighted. 

"Yes, I suppose I am. They call me 
Reverend. But I am most unworthy, Sam, 
most unworthy.'" 

Trimble grinned appreciatively at the 
conventional wail. Evidently Upshur was 
not of the new school. He thought it neces- 
sary to lug his canting phrases around with 
him. Trimble told himself that he might 
have known " Whitey *' Wright would 
grow into that kind of a preacher. Well, 
the only thing to do was to humor him. 

" Unworthy ! '' exclaimed Trimble. " Non- 
sense! Absurdly modest, you mean. I'll 
bet there are mighty few wearing yoiur cloth 
who are more of a credit to it.'' 

" No, no, Samuel! You don't know." 

"I knew you as a boy, didn't I?" de- 
manded Trimble. 

"Yes, but " 

4. 

" Oh, I'll back you, Upshur, against the 
best of them." 
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It was good fun for Trimble. Why, 
** Whitey " was actually blushing. He was 
taking every word at its face value. What 
a gullible lot they were, these preachers I 
!And how execrably they dressed! Trimble 
wondered if Upshur wore those trousers in 
the pulpit. It must have required years to 
bag them at the knees like that. Were 
frayed cuffs a part of the clerical outfit, 
too? Trimble was very near to feeling 
sorry for him when he saw those cuff's. 

" How are you getting on, Upshur? '* he 
asked. 

He rose to this avidly. The eager, pale 
blue eyes beamed with gratitude and pleas- 
ure and kindred emotions, beamed on Mr. 
Trimble. He forgot to say how he was 
getting on, in his haste to voice his thank- 
fulness. You might have thought Trimble 
had dragged him from a floating spar in 
mid-ocean. 

Trimble hardly knew what to make of 
this gentle demonstration. It was a most 
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unexpected response to his somewhat per- 
functory show of interest. But then, Trim- 
ble never could quite account for the 
enthusiasm which he often inspired in his 
friends. 

"Ah, Samuel I" sighed the Reverend 
Upshur, "you don't know how good it 
seems to me to meet an old friend at such 
a time/* 

" Me, too," said Trimble, easily. " I was 
wondering only the other day what had be- 
come of you. Have you struck a rich 
church yet, or are they trying to starve 
you?" 

" The very topic that is uppermost in my 
mind, the very onel" promptly responded 
the Reverend Upshur, emphasizing his 
words by reaching out a thin hand and 
gently tapping Trimble's chair-arm. " I 
have at last, as you put it, Sam, struck a 
rich church." 

"Why, that's good I Congratulations, 
old man I Let's — er — ^let's shake on it. Grot 
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the deal all cinched — ^that is, the arrange- 
ments are all made, are they? " 

The Beverend Upshur sadly waved away 
the proffered hand. 

" No," he sighed, " they are not.*' 

" There^s a hitch, eh?" 

The Reverend Upshur smiled, just the 
.^host of a weak little smile, and nodded his 
head, 

" It's here,'* he said, pressing his hand to 
his left side, and eclipsing a raw metal hut- 
ton that had once heen cloth covered, 

Trimble stared. Heart trouble? That 
iwas bad. 

" I wish I might tell you about it," re- 
sumed the Reverend Upshur. " It's a dis- 
tressing situation, very distressing. I am 
at the forks of a road, and don't know which 
way to turn. I must dedde to-day, within 
an hour, almost at once." 

Then it was not heart trouble. Trimble 
felt relieved. Invalids were depressing. 

" Wish I could be of some help to you," 
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he returned. Surely, it was a safe enough 
thmg to say. 

"Do you? Oh, but you can, Sam. I 
am sure you can. You will know exactly 
what I ought to do. May I tell you about 
it? Do you mind if I do? '^ 

Trimble was fairly caught. After what 
he said, how cotild he refuse such a plea? 
He could not. He was in for it, that was 
plain. The grotesque irony of the situation 
appealed to his sense of himior. He had 
come down here to bribe a county official 
into winking at a crooked contract; he 
found himself asked to advise a minister. 
t Well, he had often thought he would like 
to give advice to some of them. Here was 
his chance. Mr. Trimble had his private 
opinion of clergymen. It was not flattering 
to them. Perhaps, after all, he could not 
spend a quarter of an hour more to his own 
satisfaction. So he settled himself comfort- 
ably in the big wicker chair, fixed his gaze 
on the lower branches of a pine tree just 
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outside the sun room windows, and told the 
Reverend Upshur to blaze away. 

The reverend gentleman did not do pre- 
cisely that» but he came as near to it as he 
could. The recital was not one calculated 
to stir the blood. To Trimble it sounded 
petty and sordid. Briefly, Upshur had been 
called to a bigger church. He had been 
offered a salary three times as large as the 
one on which he had been trying to subsist 
ever since he had entered the ministry. The 
change would mean a larger field, more con- 
genial surroundings, many material ad- 
vantages. It would be a step forward in 
his career. It would mean more, oh, ever so 
much more than he could express. 

" Well? '* asked Trimble, faintly curious, 
" what stands in your way? " 

" I don't know," said the Reverend Up- 
shur wearily. ^ Sometimes I think it's my 
conscience, sometimes I think it's only my 
vanity. You wouldn't imagine, Sam, that 
I had much to be vain about, would you? 
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It is my little church. I fear I'm tremen- 
dously conceited about that. You see, when 
I was first sent to the Junction, three years 
ago, the society had dwindled almost to 
nothing. There were only five names on 
the membership roll. How many do you 
suppose I preached to last Sunday morn- 
ing? " 

Trimble did not hazard an estimate. 

"Thirty-nine! Christmas Sunday we 
had a congregation of forty-five, counting 
children and the sexton. That's doing 
rather well at the Junction. And the 
church building looks different. It has been 
newly painted — ^I did most of that myself. 
It has a new roof — ^they gave me the shin- 
gles at the mill. Did you ever lay any 
shingles, Sam? It isn't such hard work. 
It's play compared to sawing cord-wood for 
the stoves. That hurts my back. I must 
have a warm church, though. But the 
younger men are getting so that they help 
me a lot. They all help me, for that mat- 
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ter. They're all my people. Perhaps they 
are a little crude in their ways, being section 
hands and folks from the Pine Barrens, 
but I have learned to look below the sur- 
face. I know every one of them now, al- 
most as well as if I had always lived there. 
They have been good enough to share all 
their troubles, all their joys with me. I 
have christened their babies, said the last 
words over their old folks as they dropped 
off, sat at their bedsides when they were ill, 
at their tables when they made merry. 
Some of them I have joined in marriage. 
They — they seem to like me. They say they 
don't want me to leave them just yet. They 
seem to feel that they need me. There 
are two or three young men who do need 
me, I am sure. They are just groping from 
darkness toward the light. 

" I cannot help but think that if my place 

should be taken by a stranger, although 

he would probably be far abler than I, he 

might not get on so well with those young 
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men. They understand me, and I under- 
stand them. We were a long time in get- 
ting acquainted. If I should leave them 
now, I fear they would slip back into dark- 
ness.'* 

Abruptly the Reverend Upshur ceased 
talking. He had clasped his thin hands, 
there was a far-away look in his eager eyes. 
Trimble regarded him curiously, indul- 
gently, mentally casting about for some 
common ground. Having found it, he 
asked: 

" What does it pay, this little church of 
yours? " 

" With outside aid counted in, four hun- 
dred." 

"A month? '* 

The Reverend Upshur gasped. " Four 
hundred a month! No, four hundred a 
year.*' 

Trimble did not gasp. He whistled. 
The frayed cuffs were explained. 

" But you can't live on that, Upshur 1 *' 
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" I do, though. I have two nice little 
rooms. I have learned to cook fairly well, 
too." 

" To cook I You're not married, then? " 

The Reverend (Upshur blushed. " No — 
not yet." 

"Ahl You want to be? " 

" We have agreed to put it off for two 
or three years more. You see, when this 
offer came, I could think of nothing but 
Grace. It seemed to put an end to our wait- 
ing. You remember Grace, Sam? " 

Trimble did; the girl with the mass of 
brown hair and a face like St. Cecilia's; one 
of the sweet, serious kind. Yes, he remem- 
bered Grace. 

" I was planning to go on after her as 
soon as the matter was settled. I meant 
to bring her back as a bride to my installa- 
tion. I had the letter all written to tell her 
of our good fortune, when — ^when I met 
one of my boys coming to see me. He 
wanted help. It was then that I realized 
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what it would mean if a stranger should 
take my place. He would not have come if 
it hadn't been me. 

" You can see, can't you, Sam, the things 
which make it difficult for me to decide? 
Which is the path of duty? Should I go 
to this new, this larger field where, as it has 
been urged, there will be more who need 
help just as badly; or should I let this op- 
portunity pass and stand by the little band 
of good souls who would grieve to have 
me go? " 

To say that Trimble was embarrassed 
hardly states the case accurately. His 
make-up did not allow such a sensation. 
He was surprised, perhaps perplexed. 
Why, in the name of all that was great, 
should Upshur Wright come to him with 
such a question? As if in answer to his 
question the Reverend Upshur immediately 
told why. 

" You can see these things clearer than 
I, Samuel. You are a man of the highest 
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moral standards, the nicest perceptions, I 
have only to look at you to know that. I 
should know it even if I did not remember 
what amanly, straightforward boy you 
were. You have followed the narrow path. 
Show it to me.'* 

Mr. Trimble was undergoing a novel ex- 
perience. He felt warmed and thrilled by 
a sudden inward glow. A subtle, soothing 
enthusiasm seemed to have arisen within 
him. It was new, unique. He had known 
the friendship of many men, had learned to 
cultivate it, had come to appraise his knack 
of making friends as a business asset. 

But this was different. This was respect, 
esteem. Mr. Trimble could not recall hav- 
ing made a like impression on any one else. 
If he had done so it had not been acknowl- 
edged. Like a stray beggar in a banquet 
haU, he sniffed hungrily the unf amihar in- 
cense. 

For one precarious instant he poised ex- 
ultingly on his pedestal before realizing 
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that he could make no move without tum- 
bling ignominiously off. It would be bet- 
ter to jump and land on one's feet. 

"Haven't you drawn it a little strong, 
Upshur, about my high standards, and all 
that? I don't class myself as much of a 
moralist." 

" Of course you don't, Sam. I can believe 
that you are entirely unconscious of your 
own strong integrity. You are one of those 
noble souls whose eyes are firmly fixed on 
the path of honor. I can read it in your 
face, as all men must." 

Trimble winced. He cast a quick look 
of suspicion at the Reverend Upshur. No, 
he was sincere enough. He meant every 
word of it. There was that in the eyes 
which left no doubt of this. 

In the rich-toned voice there was a little 
quaver as he continued: " It is a great privi- 
lege for me to meet you in this hom* when 
I am so sadly in need of counsel. But do 
not allow me to importune you. Take your 
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own good time, Samuel. I will wait mitil 
you have thorougMy considered my per- 
plexity, for I have determined to abide by 
your decision." 

"Eh! You have r* Sam Trimble straight- 
ened himself in his chair and gazed at this 
slender, white-faced yoimg minister who 
beamed upon him with such implicit confi- 
dence. " You don't mean that you're going 
to put it all up to me to say whether you 
make the move or not? " 

" Yes, Samuel," said the Reverend Up- 
shur, with complacent resignation. "You 
may think it mere chance which led me to 
wander here and find you. I am convinced 
that my steps were directed by the great 
Intelligence. I shall rely absolutely on 
your advice." 

" But, Great Scott, man, I can't " 

With lifted hand the Reverend Upshur 
stilled his protest. 

"I know, Samuel, I know. You hesi- 
tate to impose on another consequences 
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which you yourself would so nobly face. 
But remember, I have prepared myself to 
pursue either course, cheerfully and gladly, 
so long as I know it to be the course of 
duty. Now I am going to leave you for 
half an hour, that alone you may fight out 
my battle in your own noble, generous way. 
Before I go, however, let me review for 
you, from my own selfish standpoint, the de- 
tails of my perplexity. On the one hand is 
my little church, with the handful of loyal, 
struggling souls who cry out that they need 
me and wish me to stay. On the other there 
is my dear, patient Grace, there are the 
larger opportunities, the material advan- 
tages, everything for which I have so 
longed. You must make the choice for 
me, Samuel. My future is in your keeping. 
Grod bless you I" 

Before Trimble could stop him he had 

wrung his hand, patted him fondly on the 

shotilder, and, his eager blue eyes blurred 

by tears, had swiftly quitted the sun room* 
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Too late Trimble leaped to his feet to de- 
tain him. He caught only a glimpse of a 
time-glazed black overcoat and a rusty; 
black derby disappearing behind a palm. 

" Well, I'll be damned! " ejaculated Sam 
ffrimble. 

Instantly the words rang discordantly in 
his ears. What if he had let them slip a 
moment earlier 1 What would the Rever- 
end Upshur Wright have thought of him 
if Here Trimble laughed, a hard, cyni- 
cal, mirthless little laugh. The Reverend 
Upshur, indeed 1 Why should he, Sam 
Trimble, bother his head with the absurd 
fantasies of this insignificant, shabby, white- 
livered little Bible-pounder who could 
worry his picayune soul to a frazzle over 
such profitless hair-splitting? Why had he 
allowed him to go on with all that drivel 
about his two-by-four church, his dear peo- 
ple, and his precious Gracie? Why hadn't 
he told him plumply to go to the devil? 

With angry strides Trimble measured 
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the ample length of the deserted sun room, 
trying to shake from his aristocratic shoul- 
ders the preposterous load which had been 
so unceremoniously dumped thereon. The 
ejffort was in vain. Try as he might, he 
could not blot out from his mental vision 
the insistent confidence of those pale blue 
eyes. Never had man looked at him in that 
way before. It was nothing less than im- 
plicit trust. It invested him with all the 
virtues, made him the repository of all 
honor, the censor of all morals. It was 
utterly ridiculous, but it was almost sub- 
lime. 

Yes, there was no evading Upshur. In 
less than half an hour he would be back, 
fatuously beaming with gratitude, expect- 
ing the oracle to speak. Nervously Trimble 
consulted his watch. Upshur had been gone 
ten minutes. 

Well, he couldn't tell him to go to the 
devil. Trimble could say hard things when 
necessary, but he was no boor. He shrunk 
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from crushing this marvellous flower of 
faith, as he would have shrunk from plant- 
ing his heel on a fresh-cut rose. No, he 
must play the part as best he could. He 
must tell the man something. 

Examining Upshur's imagined dilemma 
vnth so much sincerity as he could command, 
be attempted to see the aJffair as Upshur 
saw it. He found the task wholly beyond 
his power. Here the fellow was ojffered a 
living salary in exchange for a starving one; 
he was asked to leave his little dead-and- 
alive Junction for a town of some size where 
there were probably persons of intelligence 
and refinement, perhaps a library, more 
than one mail a day, and bathtubs. Then, 
too, there was the adorable Grace of the 
saintly face — Grace, who coimted time only 
by years as she waited. 

There was all this, and Heaven only 

knew how much more; and yet the man 

backed and filled, hemmed and hawed, and 

got off rubbish about souls in darkness 1 He 
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wanted him to decide, did he? That was 
easy enough. He would tell the Reverend 
Upshur to jump at the chance, to grab it 
before it slipped by, to get his ojff er in black 
and white. Then he could chuck up his 
two-by-four church, pack his grip, and send 
for Gracie. 

But how would Upshur take this? 
Would he expect any frills from the ora- 
cle? Trimble groaned. Of course he 
would. He would look for an ethical solu- 
tion, for moral filigree. He would want to 
see just how the hair had been split by this 
marvel of uprightness, Samuel Trimble, 
whose eighteen-karat goodness was known 
of all men. 

"Devil take the fellowl" muttered 
Trimble. " I*m no Solomon." 

Once more he tackled the job, pacing 
with quick, restless strides up and down, 
a smokeless cigar clenched between his 
white, even teeth. 

No, that first solution wouldn't do. It 
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was too easy. Besides, it couldn't be ex- 
plained. Whatever there was in that rub- 
bish about souls slipping back into darkness, 
it was evidently very real to the Reverend 
Upshur Wright. It was more real to him 
than a decent salary, civilized comforts, 
books, friends — ^than Gracie. It was the 
one important thing. Trimble could see 
that now. 

It was the veriest bosh, of course; the 
distorted chimera of a religion-stuffed 
brain. But it was the thing. Upshur had 
as good as said so without knovmig it. 

Then he must give up Gracie, the decent 
salary, and all the rest. He must stick in 
the mud. He must cook and shingle and 
saw wood. He must stand by his two-by- 
four. It would be rather tough, especially 
on Gracie. It would be tough enough for 
Upshur, though. How he had wanted to 
take this new place I Why, he had trembled 
at ihe thought of itl But all the while, 
behind everything, was that unexplained, 
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inexplicable maggot in jm brain which 
would not let him. 

Would it not, though? How substan- 
tial, after all, were these bonds which 
chained him to the martyrdom of existence 
at this blessed Junction? Wouldn't they 
snap rottenly when the real strain came? 
Of course they would. 

Then this grand pow-wow of his was sim- 
ply the back wave of joy spending itself 
against the rock of his determination. 
Keep him from taking this new church, 
which meant Gracie and all the rest? Why, 
you couldn't drive him from it with a dubl 
What he really needed was to have the hy- 
pocrisy shaken out of him. It would do 
him good. Trimble thought he saw a way 
to do it. 

"WeU, Samuel?'' 

There he was. Trimble raised his eyes 
from the polished floor to find Upshur 
stanjding before him, a tense expectancy in 
his pallid face. 
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"You have made your decision, Saml" 
exclaimed the Reverend Upshur, a note of 
repressed excitement in his soft tones. " I 
can see it in your look, in your very man- 
ner. I am ready. What is it to be; go or 
stay, Grace or — or those needful ones? " 

He stood on tiptoe to put both of his 
white hands on the elegant shoulders of 
Sam Trimble. His very soul seemed to be 
listening just back of those eager eyes, so 
earnest jsvas his gaze. 

Calmly, judiciously, Trimble looked 
down at him; not coldly, nor severely, but 
with an air of sorrowful benevolence. His 
habitually pleasant mouth lines, and the 
gray-sprinkled hair framing the warmly 
tinted face, carried out the effect. Yet this 
was his thought: "Now for it. Now to 
hold up to this simple fellow his shallow pre- 
tenses. Now to make him squirm." 

"Are you quite sure that you ought to 
leave this thing to me, Wright? " he asked. 

" Yes, yes; quite sure.'* 
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Trimble eyed him searehingly for a mo- 
ment. "Let's see," he resumed, "you're 
getting four hmidred at the Jmietion. The 
other folks ojffer twelve, do they? " 

" Yes, twelve hmidred, and a parsonage. 
It is a very comfortable parsonage, too — 
eight rooms, furnace-heated, gas. There's 
a climbing rose over the front door, and a 
big syringa bush under the study window." 
He repeated these details as glibly as a 
priest chanting a prayer. 

Trimble smiled. "And you must take 
up the offer today or let it go? " 

"Yes, I am to meet Mr. Proutt here, 
and " 

" Proutt 1 Proutt of Cedarton?'' 

"Yes, that is where I have been called, 
you know. Mr. Proutt is the president of 
the trustees. He is attending our quarterly 
conference, and I am to give my decision 
to him. Do you know Mr. Proutt? " 

"Ahttle." Trimble smfled again. "So 
Proutt is the man you're dealing with, is 
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he? That's nice* Proutt offers you twelve 
hundred and a parsonage thrown in. But 
they need you back at the Junction^ don't 
they? '' 

" I fear they do, Sam." 

" Couldn't find any one else who would 
do as much for them as you have, eh? " 

** Oh, yes; but not at once. They are such 
poor folks, and there are so few ministers 
who can afford or who are willing to take 
such a pulpit, that it might be a long time 
before " 

" I see," said Trimble, " But there are 
a good many more folks in Cedarton, eh? " 

" Oh, many more." 

" I expect you could make some of them 
better, couldn't you? " 

" I hope I could, Sam." 

Once more Trimble paused. He seemed 
to be thinking intently. 

" You have fully made up your mind to 
follow my advice, have you? " 

"Absolutely." There was a ring of 
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fanatic courage in the Reverend Upshur's 
voice as he said it. 

" Then, Upshur," Trimble spoke with the 
measured deliberation of a judge pronounc- 
ing sentence, " I guess I shall have to tell 
you to go back to the Junction." 

The tremor of the frail form before him 
Trimble felt on his shoulders. The eager 
look failed from the pale blue eyes. The 
Reverend Upshur's arms dropped limply to 
his side. For a moment he stood there witK 
bowed head, a broken, forlorn, pathetic fig- 
ure in rusty black; stood like one who has 
been turned away from a threshold, like one 
sent into exile. 

Silently, impassively Trimble waited for 
the inevitable result, as a student of chem- 
istry watches the working out of a minia- 
ture miracle in a test tube. The wait was a 
brief one. Bravely throwing back his head, 
revealing the trembling lip, the swimming 
eyes, the Reverend Upshur grasped Trim- 
ble's hand. 
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"Thank you, Sam," he said, huskUy. 
" Thank you, old friend. I — I had sinfully 
hoped that it might he otherwise. But it 
couldn't, could it? You have kept me in 
the narrow path. I — I shall go back. Gtod 
bless you and — and good-by." 

Then he was gone. 

Suppose the litmus paper should turn 
vividly green instead of red in the acid? 
Suppose the oxygen bubbles should cluster 
at the bottom of the tube instead of rising? 
The chemistry student would stare. Sam 
Trimble stared. He even looked for him 
to turn at the door and come back to say 
that he couldn't give up Grace, that he 
couldn't return to the Junction. 

But he did not come back. Gradually 
the full impertinence of his meddling 
dawned on Sam Trimble. The fellow 
meant to do it! He meant to throw away 
the chance for which he had waited years, 
for which he might wait other years before 
it would come again. And on whose word? 
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Ugh I Trimble tossed his unlighted cigar 
carelessly at a palm tub, and sank into a 
chair. He brushed an impatient hand across 
his fine, dark eyes. They were no longer 
audacious eyes. They were watching a for- 
lorn figure in rusty black, a figure that 
walked with bravely held head toward an 
unspeakably wretched Junction somewhere 
off in the dreary waste of sand and pines. 

Many minutes he sat there. Then he got 
up, crossed to a writing desk, and busied 
himself with pen and paper. 

Trimble was still at the desk wKen the 
keen, bead-like eyes of Jeremiah Proutt, 
shooting wary glances from under bristly 
white brows, discovered him. The forward 
thrust head bobbing between the stooped 
shoulders wagged a salute. 

" I am late, Mr. Trimble. I hope you 
haven't been waiting long." His words 
came with gurgling smoothness. He held 
forth a daw-like hand, which Trimble failed 
to see. 
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" You are late," said Trimble, dryly. 

" I was delayed by — er — ^a very foolish 
person/' Proutt drew a chair to the side 
of the desk. 

" Not a preacher? '* suggested Trimble. 

" Yes, a preacher." He made a gesture 
of impatience. ^*They have no head for 
business, Trimble." 

"Ahl I suppose they haven't." Trim- 
ble's gaze was seeking the wary eyes imder 
the white brows. " You have had a lot of 
experience with all kinds of men, Proutt," 
he said abruptly. " What is your private 
opinion of me? Come now, out with it." J 

The forward thrust head ducked sinu- 
ously, and the beady little eyes snapped 
a swift glance of inquiry across the desk ' 
lid. 

"Wfijr— er— why, Mr. Trimble," gur- 
gled Proutt oilily, " you don't need to asK 
that. I am sure we imderstand each othei 
by this time. I think pretty well of you, 
of course.'* 
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" Do you? Then you're a mighty poor 
judge, Proutt. I'm a scoundrel, a mean- 
spirited, miserable scoundrel, IVe just 
found it out, too/' 

Proutt responded only with another dis- 
turbed, darting glance. 

" Do you know what IVe been doing as 
I waited here for you? " continued Trimble. 
"IVe been having sport, Proutt; having 
sport," he repeated, bitterly, relentlessly, 
" with a human being. I didn't know that 
he was really hmnan until afterwards. I 
thought he was just an imitation, a mani- 
kin ; a slimpsy, bloodless thing with no back- 
bone and only half a mind. I played with 
him, Proutt, as a cub bear would play with 
a rag doll — ^tossed him up, clawed him, 
trampled him under foot. And after all, 
Proutt, he was a man; a man with blood in 
his veins, with a brain in his head, with a 
heart under his ribs, and, somewhere about 
him, a something else — ^a soul, I suppose 
it's called. I haven't one. But he has. I 
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had a glimpse of it. Yet I played with him, 
and he a real man, ten times, yes, a hmidred 
times more of a man than I ever was or will 
be. Now, Proutt, what do you think of 
that?" 

Under the stem glitter of Trimble's dark 
eyes Mr. Proutt's head ducked and bobbed 
uneasily. 

**Er— ahem!'* The lean fingers of 
Proutt's clasped hands were working in and 
out like yellow shuttles. " It is — er — ^very 
interesting, this — er — ^parable of yours, Mr. 
Trimble. Quite entertaining. But really, 
my time is limited, and there is that — er 
— little matter of business, you know. 
Couldn't we '' 

** Business, eh? Oh, yes." Trimble 
seemed to rouse himself as if waking from 
a dream. "Business, to be sure." He 
pushed aside some of the desk furnishings, 
and tapped with his finger a long envelope 
which lay there. "What do you imagine 
is in ihat envelope, Proutt? '* 
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Proutt chuckled. "A donation^ per- 
haps?*' 

'' Excellent ! It i^ a donation. Couldn't 
guess the amount^ could you? " 

The little eyes glistened greedily, " Fif- 
teen hundred? " 

''Right againi All of which goes to 
prove that I am several kinds of a scoun- 
drel. You know why I brought that down 
here, don't you, Proutt? I ought to be 
ashamed. You're a nice, respectable old 
gentleman. You've just come frcHn a 
church conference. And here I am trying 
to bribe you — Oh, you needn't look fright- 
ened; no one's paying any attention to us — 
trying to bribe you, I say, into a sdieme to 
plunder the public funds. And you're will- 
ing to be bribed. Proutt, you're something 
of a scoundrel yourself." 

Mr. Froutt's sinuous necE stiffened. His 
little eyes stared stonily. " Mr. Trimble 1 '* 
he protested. 

Trimble waved a careless iiand at hinu 
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" Oh, that's all right, Proutt. I'll save you. 
You shall not be corrupted this time. I 
have decided to send that fifteen hundred to 
the Reverend Upshur Wright as a wedding 
present. See?'' — ^and he turned over the 
envelope to show the address. 

" Why— er— why, Mr. Trimble, I don't 
think I understand." 

"Don't you?" said Trimble, rising and 
placing the envelope in his pocket. " Never 
mind; neither do I — quite. I am going to 
send it to him, though." 

"But our — er — our little business ar- 
rangement?" 

" It's oflF," said Trimble briskly. _ " I'm 
taking up a new line." 
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JULIUS 

ONCE, and once only, was I very near 
to assisting at the launching of a 
genius. It was just my luck to miss it. 
But miss it I did. So to-day I cannot 
" point with pride.'' I can merely tell how 
near I came. 

The honor was not of my seeking. Mrs. 
Cubbies herself begaii consulting me about 
her Julius. The compliment was unmer- 
ited, of course. It was flattery, sheer flat- 
tery. I knew it. Mrs. Cubbies knew it. 
But then, I was Mrs. Cubbles's best cus- 
tomer. She kept the post-office store in 
Cedarton, and I bought from her, besides 
ink and daily papers, sometimes as many as 
five magazines in a month. Still, it was 
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generous of her to share with me the secrets 
of destiny as exemplified in the career of 
Julius. 

Julius was her son. She always tried to 
make the admission modestly, as one who 
abhors boasting. 

" My son, Julius," she would say. Then 
she would pause a little, her wide-set blue 
eyes lowered reverently, a deeper red flam- 
ing in her Baldwin-apple cheeks. It almost 
amounted to a ceremony, this pause, like 
bowing the head before a shrine. 

They lived in some little rooms over the 
post-office, she and Julius. Years before 
there had been a Mr. Cubbies. This I 
learned from the gossiping whittlers in the 
back room of Ashton's general store. They 
referred to him, the whittlers did, as " Wab- 
bly Dick" Cubbies. Why "Wabbly" I 
did not ask. Mrs. Cubbies never spoke of 
him. Her words were always of Julius and 
his career. 

In the beginning, I must admit, I could 
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not share the confidence which Mrs. Cubbies 
enjoyed as to the predestination of Julius 
for fame. To my careless eye he seemed no 
more chosen for greatness than any one of 
the dozen other Cedarton youths, whose 
chief occupation appeared to be the sup- 
porting of the post-office front at mail-time 
and lounging about the pool-room next door 
between mails. But eventually Mrs. Cub- 
bies corrected this unjust view. 

^'He is to be a lawyer,** she confided 
across tEe counter as I made my Saturday 
settlement. 

** There should !fe an opening for him 
here/' I suggested. ** Cedarton, you know, 
is the County-seat.'* 

" Oh, Julius doesn't mean to lie one ol 
that kind,'* Mrs. Cubbies hastened to say. 
" They get only the cases of baymen whoVe 
!5een cau^t tonging on private beds or 
shooting ducks from boats. Julius will go 
to the city. He wiUbe employed by big 
railroads and trusts and concerns like that 
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Of course, he must begin here. He starts 
to read law Monday morning with Squire 
Truegate. And I do hope that when JuKus 
gets to the city he will keep out of politics, 
and not let them send him to Congress or 
make him Governor. Political campaigns 
are so wearing on a man's health, and Ju- 
lius is not overstrong. There's no telling, 
though. Julius is so ambitious. I believe 
he has already half made up his mind to 
go to Congress.'* 

After that, of course, I regarded Julius 
with more interest than I had previously 
bestowed upon him. It is not often one 
may knowingly watch the unfolding of a 
mighty intellect, examine a statesman in the 
bud. So, as I left the post-office that morn- 
ing, I took pains to single out Julius from 
among the row of loungers. 

" How are you, Julius? ^' said I, in my 
friendliest tone. 

He nodded a bit patromzingly in return, 
being barred from vocal acknowledgment, 
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I suppose, by the cigarette which hung from 
one comer of his mouth. 

There was enough of Julius for ahnost 
any purpose. He was not an ill-favored 
young man, either. He had good features. 
Save for a slight frown, his face might have 
been called pleasant. I had previously at- 
tributed the frown to a wavy, banglike lock 
which Julius wore well down on his fore- 
head. Now I saw my error. That frown 
was the outward sjrmbol of Julius's defiance 
to a fate which had set him down so far from 
the highway to fame. It indicated a soul 
fretted with a glorious unrest. 

As the weeks passed, Mrs. Cubbies led me 
still deeper into her confidence. There was 
a bond of interest between us now. We 
never mentioned the weather, or the cran- 
berry crop, or the quality of oysters they 
were bringing in. There was always Julius 
and his career. He had inherited genius, 
it seemed. Mrs. Cubbles's father had been 
a minister of the Methodist Chiu'ch, South. 
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One of her uncles had served two terms as 
Overseer of the Poor. They had been self- 
made men» too. It was natural, therefore, 
that if Julius was to be a lawyer he would 
be a great one. 

Mrs. Cubbies speculated as to how she 
would undergo the ordeal of witnessing the 
initial triumph of her Julius in a crowded 
court-room. She hoped it would not be be- 
fore the supreme bench, for the justices 
there, she understood, wore black silk robes 
and were tremendously particular about 
order. She knew she should weep, or laugh, 
or clap her hands, or do something ridicu- 
lous when her Julius won his case. 

Also, she trembled a httle in anticipation 
of the time when she should be mistress of 
a big house in the city and be presented to 
crowds of distinguished men as the mother 
of Julius. She read of the great debates 
in Congress, and wondered if they would 
stiU be squabbling over the trusts and the 
tariff when Julius got there. 
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Meanwhile, through the dingy windows 
of Squire Truegate's office I had occasional 
glimpses of Julius. Usually he had his feet 
braced against the casings an open book in 
his lap — Somebody on Torts, probably— 
and a cigarette dangling from his lips. His 
eyes were by no means glued to the book, 
not even mucilaged there, for he always 
noted my passing and gave me a patroniz- 
ing nod. Evenings I saw him, too, but then 
he was indulging in needful exercise and 
recreation. He found both around the pool- 
table next door above the post-office. I 
overheard one of the loungers oflFer to 
wager that Julius could " play any feller in 
Cedarton and spot him five balls,'' so I 
gathered that even at this pastime the in- 
herited genius of Julius showed through. 

At one time, Tor a period of two days, 
we figuratively held our breath, Mrs. Cub- 
bies and I, because of an unexpected men- 
ace to the career of Julius. Squire True- 
gate had heartlessly suggested that Julius 
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should sweep out the office at least once a 
week. Of course Julius had resented this 
proposal. So had Mrs. Cubbies. She spoke 
her mind to the Squire; not as freely as she 
would have liked, for she could not hint that 
he was asking a coming statesman to do 
menial work. The impending career of 
Julius was a secret entrusted only to me. 
Had he known, the Squire would have be- 
come jealous at once. Mrs. Cubbies did 
inform Truegate that Julius was no office- 
boy. Fortunately a compromise was ef- 
fected. The Squire concluded that once a 
month would be often enough to sweep the 
office, and Mrs. Cubbies said she would do 
it herself. 

Then came the intrusion of Josie Miller. 
It was not until Julius began walking home 
from school with Josie that the intrusion 
became obvious and ominous. Josie was one 
of the teachers. In her own appointed 
sphere, even Mrs. Cubbies admitted, Josie 
was quite unobjectionable. She had rather 
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a sweet, pretty face and modest manners. 
She was a good girl, too. Besides teaching 
school, she played the organ in the Baptist 
church, helped her mother with the house- 
work, and made her own hats and drei^ses 
— cute little hats they were, too, and very 
stylish dresses. Yes, even though her father 
Wds only a house-painter, Josie was all 
right— in her place. But that place was not 
at the side of Julius. Mrs. Cubbies held her 
chin very firmly when she declared it. 

"I suppose youVe noticed how that 
Miller girl has taken to running after Ju- 
lius? " she observed, bitterly. " Of course, 
Julius doesn't care the snap of his finger 
about her. He can't. But I wish she would 
let him alone. It distracts his mind from his 
law studies. And it might" — ^here Mrs. 
Cubbies sighed gloomily — "it might turn 
his head. She's not altogether to blame, I 
suppose. She doesn't know what he's going 
to be. If she did she would see how foolish 
she was to be hovering around him in that 
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ridiculous fashion. I must have a good talk 
with Josie. I believe I'll teU her the plain 
facts. What would you do about it? " 

I shook my head and tried to look wise. 
The problem was beyond me. 

Mrs. Cubbies, however, proved equal to 
the occasion. I knew that when I saw Josie 
come from the post-office one day with tears 
in her pretty brown eyes and her cheeks 
very pink, either from shame or indigna- 
tion. I was perilously near to being sorry 
for Josie then. 

It was wasted sympathy. If Mrs. Cub- 
bies had reckoned on putting an end to those 
promenades she was mistaken. Twice a 
day, at noon and at night, Julius waited 
on the comer for Josie. Nor did he wait 
in vain. Utterly regardless of consequences 
she came, and together they went off down 
the street towards the neat little cottage 
of the humble house-painter. By the shy 
glances which she cast up at Julius I knew 
well enough that she liked to have him 
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come for her. What did she care about his 
career? 

And then, just when the situation was 
most complex, when Mrs. Cubbles^s fre- 
quent confidences were growing most in- 
teresting, Fate summoned me away from 
Cedarton. As one who regretfully lays 
aside an unfinished tale, I went away and 
left them: Mrs, Cubbies worried ahnost to 
distraction, Josie*s glances becoming daUy 
more tender, and Julius — ^fatuously weigh- 
ing Josie's smiles against a splendid destiny 
— ^pulled this way by love, drawn that way 
by law. 

My return on a hasty visit was some six 
months later. Even before I reached Ce- 
darton the news came to me. I heard it on 
the train. Early in the previous August 
they had been married. But that was not 
the worst. 

On nearing the post-office I saw Julius 
himself. I must have been very short- 
sighted indeed to have missed seeing him, 
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for he was coatless, and tlie broad stripes of 
his shirt-sleeves blazed vividly at the dis- 
tance of a block. His straw hat was pushed 
back to give scope to that banglike curl on 
his forehead. The familiar cigarette hung 
from his lips. 

" I hear youVe given up the law, Julius/' 
I remarked. 

Deftly Julius flipped off half an inch of 
cigarette ash^ 

^' Ah, that was all in the old lady's eye. 
Lawl Huh I " Here Julius grunted con- 
temptuously. ^This suits me/' and he 
nodded towards an open door behind him. 

At first I decided it would be best not to 
see Mrs. Cubbies at all. I am not good at 
condoling. I could think of nothing to say 
that would comfort the wretchedness which 
I knew must be hers. I fancied her sitting 
amid the cold, gray ashes of her burned-out 
hopes, the tumbled ruins of her pride, the 
dismal wreck of her high ambitions, sigh- 
ing out her soul to the buried past. No, it 
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would do no good at all for me to see ber. 
My presence would only revive the acute^ 
ness of her first grief. 

But then» in a thoughtless moment, I 
rushed in with a letter to post, and before I 
knew it found myself face to face with her. 

" WeU," said Mrs. Cubbies, beaming on 
me, " have you seen Julius's new sign? It 
has his name in gold letters five inches high. 
Haven't you seen it yet? " 

I had. Also I had learned whose money 
paid for it. But before I left I took an- 
other look. Yes, the letters were gold. 
They were fully five inches high. They 
conveyed this dhaste announcement: 

JULIUS CUBBLES 

BnxiABD AND Fool Fabloss 

'AK, weUI Josie is happy. Mrs. Cubbies 
is happy. Julius is content. And I — ^well, if 
Julius had turned out to be a real genius I 
suppose I should now be boring my friends 
iWith accounts of how I helped launch him. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ''WINDY 
BILL" 

*^ rri AKE her right into my house, fellers ; 

JL it ain't only a step, jest up under 
them willows behind the show tent. Take 
her right up thur, an' send for Doc. Brews- 
water's quick as ever you can. Easy, nowl 
liift her shoulders up. Guess they's some 
ribs cracked. Easy, now!" 

It was " Windy Bill '* Hanks to the res- 
cue, of course. Above the excited murmurs 
of the_ spectators who crowded curiously 
about the ring, above the confused orders of 
the showmen, rang a clear, high-pitched 
voice which somehow carried with it an as- 
surance of much self-confidence, an exult- 
ing sense of authority, and a deep, quick- 
acting sympathy. 
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That was always the way. No matter 
what happened in Cedartony Bill Hanks 
was sure to be on hand to take charge, 
whether it was an extemporaneous dog fight 
in front of the post-ofiSce^ or the placing of 
a new weather-vane on a churdb spire. For 
years Cedarton had not enjoyed the exdte- 
ment of a fire without Bill Hanks to super- 
intend the Volunteers^ to throw framed 
pictures from upper windows, to drag care- 
fully from the attic useless and discarded 
furniture; and to stand on the comer for 
hours af terward^ telling at the top of his 
voice just how it occurred, and exactly what 
he had done and said and thought through 
it all. Wherefore he was known as 
•• Windy BiU;^ 

So, when ** tKe Peerless Floretta de Lisle, 
Queen of Lady Trapezists** — see pro- 
gramme — ^missed her calculations by the 
fraction of an inch, and plunged headlong 
to the sawdust from a height of at least 
eight feet, it brought to Bill his most daz- 
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zling opportunity. As you have seen^ he 
improved it. 

Before the startled audience on fhe blue- 
painted seats barely realized what had hap- 
pened, before the performers and ring 
helpers had done more than gather in a 
dazed knot about the groaning Floretta, 
Bill Hanks had leaped the low earth ring, 
shouldered into the forefront of things, and 
was shouting his orders. 

More because Mr. Hanks spoke loudest 
than for any other reason, his commands 
were obeyed. Besides, if the "Peerless 
Floretta" should be allowed to lie there 
groaning in the ring, the show could not 
proceed; and if the performance was to be 
abandoned, so, too, must be abandoned the 
probable sale of many bottles of the won- 
derful Fanaminto cure-all. This fact the 
manager of the Fanaminto Bemedy and 
Entertainment Company was quick to 
grasp. 

" Take her along, sir. TUe management 
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acx^pts your humane offer, and you shall be 
liberally rewarded, sir, liberally." This in 
his professional announcing tone, for the 
benefit of the spectators. Then, in an aside, 
whispered huskily in the ear of Miss De 
Lisle: "Up against the fire-water again, 
eh? Well, this ends you, old girll " 

\ iThus it happened that the Widow 
Hanks, nodding over a lapf ul of undamed 
stockings in the sitting-room of her little 
cottage under the willows, was startled al- 
most out of her senses when the door was 
thrown open, and a half dozen men, her son 
Bill in the lead, walked in with a groaning 
young woman, gaudily but most inade- 

^quately attired, held between them. 

f "Bring her right in, fellers," Bill was 
saying. " My good old mother'U take keer 
of her; won't you, maw? She's one of the 
show folks, maw, jest got hurted. Grosh, 
but that was an all-fired tumble she took! 
Fetch the lamp into the front bedroom, 
maw. Easy through that door, now; it's 
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narrer. Easy I I was a-watchin' her jest 
as she made that there dive, an', sez I to my- 
self : * Gree whizl but that's a risky thing to 
do ' — ^when, Bangl she slipped her holts and 
went plumb down to the ground. HeUo^ 
iDoc.1 Here's trouble for you. Maw, git 
some towels an* a basin of water for Doc. 
Brewswater. Want anything else. Doc.? 
Come, men, let's clear out and give him 
room." 

That was the way Bill Hanks liked to do 
things, with a shout and a hurrah, and a 
get-along-there, now. Nothing seemed to 
foe so pleasant in his ears as the sound of his 
own voice, especially when he could give 
orders. Usually small attention was paid 
to him, but these men of the Fanaminto 
Company were niew to Bill's ways, and they 
were delightfully docile. 

BiU was genuinely sorry when, having 

brought up Miss De Lisle's trunk, they 

went back to their tent. Doc. Brewswater, 

he knew, would pay no heed to him> nor 
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would his mother. True^ ilky allowed him 
to stalk about the sitting-room, suggesting 
this and that, but the Widow Hanks barred 
him f nmi the front chamber, where the phy- 
idcian went quietly about the business of 
locating the fracture of the leg bone. So 
Bill returned to the show lot in time 
to relate, after the performance and the 
sale of the wonderful remedy were con- 
cluded, all the details of the accident, to 
as large a group of listraers as he could 
collect 

While Ue was talking, the patched and 
blackened top of the Fanaminto Company's 
exhibition tent was dropped, the blue seats 
piled into wagons, the centre pole lowered, 
the gasoline flares extinguished one by one. 
Indeed, he was still rdating minor phases 
of the affair to a belated group down in 
front of the Bay House, when the last of 
the medicine show wagons rolled out of 
town by the way of the Pemberton Pike, 
without even a word of inquiry having been 
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made as to tlie condition of the '' Peerless 
Floretta/* 

As for tHe injured young woman, she was 
too thoroughljr busied with pain to care 
where she was, or what became of her. A 
pathetically incongruous figure she seemed, 
lying there on the Widow Hanks' best 
counterpane, her rouged lips contrasting 
strongly with the yellow paleness of her 
cheeks, the cheap spangles on her low-cut 
velvet corsage glittering in the lamp-light 
as the suffering laden breaths came and 
went. Just a few moments before she had 
appeared, to the inexperienced Cedarton 
ey^> young, fresh and blooming. Now, 
with the artificial roses rubbed off, with saw- 
dust stiU clinging in the coils of her disor- 
dered hair, she did not look so beautiful. 

" Sorry, Madam, but I didn't come pre- 
pared to administer an anaesthetic/' said 
Doctor Brewswater. 

" Oh, blflze away. Doc. Don't mind me,'* 
said she of the rouged lips. '* But I may 
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as well tdl you now that — ouchl— ^ycai'd bet- 
ter look at this as a charity job, fcwr I sup- 
pose old Harkins, he's the Paiiaminto mana- 
ger, will give me the shake. He and I 
haven't been getting along very, well lately, 
and I guess I'm stranded." 

" Don't you worry about my fee, madam, 
for I sha'n't," and with no more words the 
physician settled to his task. 

Bill Hanks, as usual, was optimistic. He 
refused to believe, even after a week had 
passed, that the "Peerless Floretta" had 
been abandoned by her company. 
r " ' You'U be Ub'ruUy rewarded, sir, lib'- 
ruUy,' them was his very words," asserted 
Bill, to a group of loungers on the steps of 
Ashton's general store. "That didn't 
sound as if he didn't keer nothin' about 
whether she lived or died, did it? Not by 
a long chalk 1 I've been lookin* for 'em to 
send down one of them big city doctors and 
a couple of trained niu*ses, to look after her. 
They'U do it yet, see 'f they don't." 
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But they did not. Doubtless the manager 
was thinkings when he spoke of the reward 
which Mr. Hanks would receive, about that 
spiritual blessing which comes to the doer 
of good deeds. At least, he failed to do 
any rewarding on his own account. 

It was the Widow Hanks who bore the 
brunt of Bill's impulsive charity. She bore 
it, as she bore all the burdens cast upon her^ 
with no word of complaint; Most persons 
regarded Bill as her chief burden. Not so 
the Widow Hanks. 

" He's a Kttle wild and flighty, Bill is," 
she would say, " but he's got a good heart; 
and, after all, he's a good boy." 

It was a charitable estimate, a mother's 
estimate. Sheriff Andy Baker would have 
given you another, and slightly different 
one, especially if you had asked for his views 
while Bill was indulging in one of his 
"periodicals.'* All of Cedarton knew when 
Bill was celebrating, for he had about as 
much reticent as a steam calliope. Usually 
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he began by arguing religion or politics, on 
the Bay House comer, and most likely he 
wound up with some wild and lawless prank 
which called forth muttered complaints 
from the staider folks, and threats of arrest 
from the sheriff. 

Yet there was nothing mean or yidous 
about ** Windy Bill/' even when he was at 
his worst. And when he was at his best, 
he was such a frank, genial fellow, and 
there was so much good nature in his brown 
eyes, that his faults and failings were toler- 
ated, if not wholly forgiven. 

Miss De Lisle was slow to discover any- 
thing more tiian a boisterous crudeness 
about him. To her he was merely a part of 
the horrid nightmare with whidb she was be- 
ing afflicted. He was the link connecting 
her with that sudden and pitiful climax to 
a career whidh now, lying there in the tran- 
quil calm of the little cottage, she could only 
look back upon shudderingly. 

For you must know that one does not 
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usually begin by doing a fake trapeze act 
under a medicine top. One may sink back 
to that. It seemed to Miss De Lisle that 
she had been sliding down to it on a chute, 
and that she was still dizzy from the swift- 
ness of the plunge. Was it but two years, 
or was it two decades since she had felt her- 
self on such a lofty pinnacle? Doubtless 
you would have considered it no great eleva- 
tion; but then, eadh of us has a standard of 
his own. And to have one of the leading 
"parts in a musical comedy playing " Broad- 
way houses/' to see one's sdf pictured every- 
whercy to be applauded and flattered and 
^ivied — ^all this Floretta De Lisle had ac- 
cepted as the best which could come to her. 
Then she had lost her head. There was 
nothing remarkable in this. It has hap- 
pened to many others. Nor was there any- 
thing unique in the manner of her down- 
ward progression. Those of the city know 
tiie course only too well. Madly she had 
raced along the primrose way, imtil it had 
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narrowed to the drear, thorn-set patii that 
leads to hlack ohlivion. From musical 
comedy she had gone into cheap vaudeville, 
from there to the cheaper music halls, and 
the " summer snap " at popular seaside re- 
sorts. 

" And now I'm turned down hy a medi- 
cine show! " she mused, bitterly. " A medi- 
cine show! Well, IVe pretty near gone 
the limit, I have.'* 

But as her much abused nervous system 
straightened itself out, as mental and physi- 
cal vigor were renewed by enforced rest and 
quiet, the keen edge of her remorse became 
dulled She would try again this life which 
for a brief period had seemed so vain and 
unprofitable. Next tune she would be wiser. 
She would be content to taste the cup of 
pleasure, not drain it to the bottom. But 
she must get back to the old life. What 
else was there, anyway? 

Then came the day when she was first 
helped out into the Uttle sitting-room, and 
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propped up with cushions in a big arm- 
chair by the window, 

"Wen, rU be hangedl" said "Windy 
Bill." " Up, are you? Seems good, I'll 
bet. Doc. says you'll be walkin' around in 
a week or so." 

The " Peerless Floretta " smiled at this 
strong-limged greeting. At last she had 
come to appreciate his strenuous cheerful- 
ness, for the monotony of the long days 
was always broken when Bill came home 
from work. Oh, yes, he was working stead- 
ily now. She had heard of it before, but 
now he proceeded to teU her all about it. 
If there was one thing more than another 
which Bill Hanks thoroughly enjoyed, it 
was taking some one into his confidence. 

" I didn't uster have no ambitions at all," 
he explained. " I'd jest work a spell, and 
loaf a spell; go down the Bay fishin' when 
I felt like it, and raise Cain around town 
when I got started. But I'm gittin' ove* 
that — ain't been on a spree for two months 
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now. An' do you know what's keepin' me 
straight?" 

Miss De Lisle had no idea. 

" You won't laugh at me, now, will you? '* 

She promised that she would not laugh. 

" Well, it's jest a picture — ^a picture of a 
girl. Laf e Hamilton, down to the post- 
office, he gave it to me — said a friend of his 
in New York sent it down with a lot of 
others. But this girl was the purtiest of 
'em all. Grosh! I never see such eyes, in a 
picture or out, as she's got; great, big, blue 
eyes, kind of solemn and innocent, that seem 
to be f oUerin' you whatever way you go 
from 'em." 

Miss De Lisle forgot Uer promise then. 
She did laugh a little; but it was a kindly 
laugh, aroused by the earnestness of Bill's 
description. She had never seen him in a 
mood just like this before. 
, "First off," he went on, "I didn't pay 
inudi attention to them eyes. I jest tacked 
the picture up on the wall of my room, 
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'cause I liked the looks of the girl. Then, 
one day after I'd been on a reg'lar rip- 
snortin' spree, when my head was achin' fit 
to split, and I was f eelin' terrible low down 
and measly, I looked up and saw them big 
blue eyes jest a-starin' at me, and, says I 
to myself — bright out loud, mind you — 's if 
it had been a live person lookin' at me: ' Oh, 
I know it, Miss Blue Eyes, I'm a no ac- 
coimt loafer, I am, and not fit to mix up 
with decent people at all. That's me I ' 

" And do you know, Miss De Lisle, them 
big eyes jest seemed to soften up, and look 
sweet and smilin' at me, same's if she was 
sayin': ' Oh, you ain't so bad as all that. 
Bill. You can do better. I know you can. 
Just try.' And, by jinks! I've been a-try- 
in' ever since. Every time I feel like takin' 
what I've got saved up, and goin' out on 
a bender with the boys, I looks up at Miss 
Blue Eyes there, and I — ^well, I holds mjr- 
self in for all I'm worth. 

** Funny, ain't it. Miss De Lisle, that jest 
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a picture should make a fellow feel so? It's 
only them eyes, I guess. They're kind of 
believin' eyes, if you know what that is. 
Somehow they make you think you're a 
heap better'n you are, an' you git to tryin' 
to be. The girl that picture was took of 
must be a mighty fine girl, mighty good and 
kind, and angel-like. Lafe said she was 
just some actress or other. Maybe so. 
She's an all-fired nice girl, jest the same, 
or she couldn't look like that. Do you 
know. Miss De Lisle, you make me think 
some of her. Honest 1 Just lemme open 
that door and show her to you? '* 

Miss De Lisle was quite willing. She was 
not laughing now, not even smiling. The 
strong current of Bill Hanks' sincerity had 
fairly swept her off her feet, for tiie mo- 
ment. 

" I'U run up the shade, so's you can git 

a good light on it. And I'll tell you this 

now," here he lowered his voice impressively, 

*' if I could just know the girl that picture 
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was took of, and could see her sometimes, 
I believe I could make somethin' of myself. 
Why, it would do me good just to know I 
was livin' in the same State with her. So I 
want you to see her. Now wait 'til I swing 
your chair 'round. There ! There she is, on 
the wall. Now I'll leave it to you, don't 
she look kind of angel-like? " 

As a matter of record, she did not. But 
then, you could expect Bill to have no more 
than the haziest kind of an idea as to what 
"angel-like" should mean. Most of us 
haven't, for that matter. Neither could you 
reasonably look for really angelic qualities 
in the lithograph of an actress. 

True, there was a very artistic arrange- 
ment of the hair, bound about the temples 
by a blue fillet, and rippling down over bare 
white shoulders. Also there was a most 
efi^ective manipulation of big blue eyes that 
looked steadily out from long-lashed lids. 
That " baby stare," however, is not exactly 
new to the stage. It has helped many an 
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ambitious young woman to cross the chasm 
that lies between the first row of the diorus 
and a '' speaking part *' in the cast. 

But Bill Hanks, genuine, imaginative 
Bill Hanks, perhaps with the embryonic 
soul of a poet in him, had seen the angel 
that lay behind those eyes. He waited, gaz- 
ing at the picture, for Miss De Lisle to say^ 
that she saw it, too. 

She said nothing of the sort. Instead, 
Bill heard a choking sob. Looking down, 
he found that she had buried her face in 
the chair cushion. Just what to do when a 
woman hides her face and weeps hysteri- 
cally Bill Hanks knew no more than any 
other man. He gazed in open-mouthed 
perplexity for a moment, then called for his 
mother. Between them they managed to 
get Miss De Lisle back to her room, where 
they left her, still sobbing. 

To say that Bill was awed and mystified 
barely states the case. What was the mat- 
ter with her? What had he said, or done? 
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Never before had he caused a woman to cry, 
and now he had brought tears to the eyes of 
the one woman of all others who reminded 
him of his picture girL He was dazed by 
the catastrophe. Stumbling out on the side 
porch, he sat himself down on a bendi, to 
wonder dully how his mother could go so 
calmly about her work. 

For several days he saw little of Miss De 
Lisle. She kept to her room while he was 
at home, but he had reports that she was 
recovering rapidly. She could walk about 
the yard. She had visited the garden. 
Soon she would be going away. 

It was one evening after supper, when 
Mrs. Hanks was washing the dishes in the 
kitchen, that Miss De Lisle came to him. 
He was in the sitting-room, his elbows on 
the table, his strong fingers buried in the 
curly tangles of his brown hair. 

"William," she said, coming up behind 
and touching him on the shoulder, "I 
wanted to talk to you again about that — 
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that girl in the picture. No, don't turn 
around. Do you still believe her to be good, 
and kind and — ^and all the rest? " 

" Of course I do. Why not?'' 

" And will you believe that always? " 

"Always," said BilL 

" Ah-h-hl " It was merely a long-drawn 
sigh of content and satisfaction, but there 
was an eloquent tremor in the fingers that 
rested on Bill's shoulders. He whirled sud- 
denly about to look at her, and there he 
saw — ^bhie filletted, rippling hair^ white 
shoulders, steady blue eyes, and all — ^the liv- 
ing prototjrpe of the girl in the picture. 

"Why — ^why, Miss De Lisle! You're 
herl" 

He did not shout it. The words were 
uttered almost in a whisper. 

" I was— once," she said, letting the long, 
dark lashes fall, not in mock modesty, but 
to shield the big blue eyes from the burn- 
ing intensity of Bill's frankly adoring gaze. 

"Dncel^'saidhe, protestingly, "Why^ 
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you're her now. YouVe been her right 
along, only I was so thick-headed I didn't 
know it. Sit down here, won't you, and 
lemme take a good long look at you." 

Almost reverently he handed her into the 
rocker. Then, arranging the lamp so that 
the light might fall full on her face, and 
on the glory of her unbound hair, he threw 
himself at her feet and gazed up at her. In 
his brown eyes glowed an homage which was 
ahnost pagan in its strong simplicity. 

" It's 'most too good to be true," he said 
at length. " I don't s'pose I ought to sayj 
it. Miss De Lisle, but I don't see how I'm 
ever goin' to let you go, after this. Oh, I 
can't let you go! I can't 1 " 

His curly brown head sank on her knees, 
and she felt the wild storm of emotion shake 
his strong frame. It was all very primitive 
and unromantic, but — well, she was a 
woman, and he was a man. 

*' Billy," she said, very softly. Her fin- 
gers dropping caressingly on his fiead, ^ I 
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don't want you to let me go. I want you 
to let me stay, for I'd like to try to be as 
good and kind and angel-like as you think 
lam/' 

And there you have the true story of 
the oddest match Cedarton ever knew. 
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IN common ^th all places along the Bay, 
Cedarton has its share of summer vaca- 
tionists. Not that it rejoices at their com- 
ing, or regrets their departure. They are 
welcome to enjoy the sailing and fishing, if 
they can find lodgings in any of tibe inade- 
quate hotels or boarding-houses; and if tibey 
fail to secure accommodations they may go 
somewhere else, where people make a busi- 
ness of that sort of thing. 

Grcnerally these pkasure-seekers are 
mildly amusing to Cedarton. Especially 
was this so in the case of Chandler Adams 
and Ethel Lee. As for Billy Flint, Cedar- 
ton was more or less used to him. Besides, 
having relatives there, he was almost 
counted as a native son. 
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It is charitable to suppose that Billy 
did not know what a lovely mess he was 
making of their affairs when he swooped 
ruthlessly down on them and shooed them 
protestingly aboard the 2^jjp-Ztp. How was 
he to know what this serious-faced, specta- 
cled young professor was saying to Ethd 
Lee» or what Miss Lee was about to say 
to him? 

Ethel was what Billy picturesquely, 
termed a "'pastel stunner.** By this you 
are to understand that she was one of those 
delicateily tinted, daintily fashioned, dimil^ 
gowned, charmingly feminine young per- 
sons, such as ocpasionally appear among the 
swarms of sun-tanned, muscular, short- 
skirted summer girls* These latter patron- 
izingly spoke of her as " sweet." She had 
violet eyes. Her father was a bishop. 

She was about as well suited for Billy's 

boisterous companionship as is a carved 

ivory fan for the fist of a heavy-weight 

pugilist, but no sooner had she appeared at 
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Cedarton than Billy claimed her for his very 
own. He took her hy storm, appropriated 
her out of hand. Perhaps a more aggres- 
sive yomig woman would have resisted 
Billy's smothering attentions. But Miss 
Lee was not aggressive, and Billy Flint was 
quite accustomed to having his own way. 

So, when Chandler Adams, having writ- 
ten to Miss Lee of his good fortune, his 
professorship and all the rest, had joyously 
come on to propound in person that long <{ 
delayed question he found — ^Billy Flint ;'^ 
For three mortal days he stood passively 
around, awaiting an opportunity, but al- 
ways this Flint fellow was in the way. He 
bobb>ed up at the most unexpected moments, 
and either calmly monopolized the attention 
of Miss Lee's violet eyes, or coolly carried 
her off without so much as a by-your-leave. 

To the average man it would have been 

exasperating, maddening. He would have 

felt like hitting Billy Flint over tibe head 

ivith a dub. But Chandler Adams was not 
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an average man. He was a professor of 
political economy. Also he was mild and 
long-sufifering and a thorough gentleman. 
The impulse to use a club never came to 
him. 

i Instead, he determined to accept the in- 
evitable with the best possible grace. It 
would be utterly useless for him, at this 
late stage, to contest the wholly obvious pro- 
prietorship of Mr. Flint over Ethel. He 
could not help marvelling a little at her 
choice. Her earlier preference for himself 
had been a delicious mystery. But this Mr. 
Flint was — ^well, he was not the kind of a 
man Professor Adams would have feared 
as a rival. A rival he was, however, and a 
successful one. It was quite likely that, 

^some day in the near future, when there 
happened to be a lull in the various sports 
to which Mr. Flint seemed to have dedicated 
himself and his father's abundant means, 
he would marry Ethel. There remained for 
Professor Adams only the melancholy duty 
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of saying good-by and taking himself off 
the scene. 

He had gotten as far as the f arewell^ 
and Ethel, an appealing look in her wonder- 
ful eyes, was about to reply, when in dashed 
the irrepressible Billy Flint to insist that 
Ethel start at once for a spin in his new 
motor boat. As an afterthought he included 
Professor Adams. Miss Lee's mild pro- 
tests and the Professor's urgent appeals to 
be excused were alike swept aside. 

" Nonsense 1 Come along, both of you. 
Lots of room in the Zip-Zip. And I'U give 
you the ride of your life. Professor.'* 

Beyond the fact that he had no consum- 
ing desire to accompany Mr. Flint and 
Ethel on this excursion there was Professor 
Adams' decided objection to travelling in 
boats of any kind. His interest in motor 
boats was as limited as his knowledge of 
them. (Yet he was compelled to listen to 
Mr. Flint's technical eulogy of the Zip-Zip, 
including detailed mention of her twenty 
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horse-power, four-cylinder engine and her 
record as the speediest craft on the Bay. 
Likewise he soon found himself occupying 
a velvet-cushioned chair with all the easy 
grace of a martyr on a spiked bench. 

*' Well, now we're off! All clear astern I 
No, we're not, either! Hi, there, Jinunyl 
Run up to my locker and bring down those 
extra batteries. Never mind. You hold 
the boat and I'll get 'em myself.'* 

He was an impetuous person, was Billy 
Flint. Before the leisurely wharfman bad 
even loosened the boat-hook in obedience to 
the first order, Mr. Flint had slowed the 
engine from half to quarter speed and had 
jumped to the landing float. Now he was 
running up the cleated gangway to the club- 
house. 

The two passengers in Mr. Flint's nickel- 
plated, mahogany finished launch stared 
after him; Professor Adams in mild amaze- 
ment. Miss Lee with a bewildered expres- 
sion in her videt eyes. The wharfman, a 
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red-haired youth in yellowish-white cotton 
ducks, turned to grin appreciatively after 
the duh's most str^auous member. That 
was the way Billy Flint always did things, 
with a rush and a hurrah and a what-tlxe- 
(Dick^is-next manner. 

The long, narrow craft rocked percep- 
tibly from the violence of Billy's hasty shore 
going. Miss Lee, noting tiie moticm, 
gripped the arms of her wicker chair and 
glanced nervously back at the throbbing en- 
gine. Quite distinctly she knew that she 
was not destined to enjoy the next few 
hours. It was disturbing enough to lide in 
one of these breathless, explosive water rac- 
ing machines, but to take such a ride in 
company with these two, of all men in the 
worid— well, it was emi)arrassing, to say the 
least. 

Furtively, from under her long lashes, 
she glanced at Professor Adams to see How 
lie was taking it. He looked neither happy 
gjpj pmif ortable. For want of something 
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better to do he was watching their ener- 
getic captor dash into the Cedarton Yacht 
Club after those extra thingumbobs which 
he had forgotten. 

Just how it occurred the Professor never 
knew, but suddenly he became aware that 
the launch was moving away from the float 
and that the red-haired wharf man was fish- 
ing desperately for it with the boat-hook 
A moment later he realized that the wharf- 
man had failed for, looking across some 
twenty feet of water, the Professor saw him 
standing on the edge of the float, a guilty, 
frightened expression on his freckled face. 
Twice he opened his mouth gaspingly, be- 
fore he succeeded in spluttering: 

" S-s-s-shut 'er off"! S-s-s-shut 'er off 1 " 

Professor Adams stared blankly in re- 
turn. Was the young man addressing him? 
He was. He addressed him again. 

"You there! Four eyesl Why don't- 
cher shut 'er off I " 

** We — we seem to be moving,'' venturodl 
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Miss Lee, glancing from Professor Adams 
to the rapidly widening strip of water be- 
tween them and the landing float. 

" I'm afraid we are," returned the Pro- 
fessor. Then, to the excited Jimmy: 
"Yomig man, I think you had better 
inform Mr. Flint that — ^that we have 
started." 

There was no necessity. At that instant 
Mr. Flint appeared in the club house door. 
Inoanediately he seemed to comprehend the 
situation. Making a trumpet of his hands 
he roared commandingly: 

" Shut— off— the— power! " 

Then, grabbing up a megapfione, he 
dashed down to the float and roared it 
again. 

A perplexed look came into the specta- 
cled eyes of Professor Adams. Turning 
to Miss Lee he observed: "I suppose he 
wishes me to stop the — ^the machinery, 
doesn't he? '' 

" Yes, I'm quite sure he does.^^ 
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" But — ^but I am afraid that I don't know 
how. Do you? " 

Miss Lee did not. 

Professor Adams was unused to hurling 
his voice at distant persons, but now he made 
the attempt. 

"How — do — ^you — do — ^it?** hfe shouted. 

"PuU — the — lever/' beUowed Flint 
through the megaphone. 

Now, to Professor Adams' confused 
gaze, the machinery simply bristled wilii 
levers, or things which might be called 
levers. To touch any one of them, he in- 
stinctively felt, would be to invite disaster, 
yet there was something so imperative, so 
comi>elling in the vehement command of 
Mr. Flint that he hesitated only an instant. 
Grabbing the nearest and largest lever, he 
jerked it towards him with all his strength. 

Immediately thereafter things began to 

hapi>en. The muffled chug-chugging of the 

engine changed instantly into a startling 

series of shrill pUk-pUk-pUks, which sounded 
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in his ears as if a whole battery of rapid- 
fire guns had been set off, the machinery 
began to quiver with unleashed power, the 
frail hull to tremble like a frightened deer, 
and just over the polished stem the foamy 
water commenced to speed dizzily past 
Vainly Professor Adams pushed at Hie 
lever to undo the mischief. The handle 
moved back only a fraction of an inch, there 
was a sharp dick, and then it stuck. 

The Professor stared helplessly toward 
the club-house float which was being left 
so rapidly behind. He could see Flint, the 
megaphone at his lips, waving a frantic 
arm, but so close was he to the roaring en- 
gine that he could not hear a word. 

Here his attention was attracted by some 
one plucking at his coat-taiL He turned to 
find Ethel i)ointing desperately over the 
bow at a big white sloop anchored just 
ahead and toward which the launch was 
rushing with suicidal intent. Somehow or 
other the Professor leai>ed past her, grabbed 
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the steerii^g wheel and spun it aroundL A 
moment later they shot mider the stem of 
the sloop and headed straight for a dainty 
little schooner. Again the Professor turned 
the wheel with feverish haste, only to find 
the launch dashing madly back at the big 
sloop which they had just missed. 

To avoid harrowing details it may be as 
well to say simply that during the next five 
minutes more gaiuine thrills were crowded 
into the life of Professor Chandler Adams 
than he had experienced during the whole 
course of his previous existence. From a 
glittering, innocent appearing aquatic toy, 
the Zip-Zip seemed to have become a dart- 
ing, living thing; a lithe, wicked monst» 
of maniacal mood and destructive tenden- 
cies. It was touch and go, grazing a yacht 
here, dodging one there, all over the anchor- 
age, with a dozen or more agitated amateur 
skippers shouting advice, orders, sugges- 
tions and profane warnings after him. 

But no one, even so inexperienced a per- 
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son as the Professor, could keep up that 
sort of thing very long without discovering 
that the launch turned in the same direction 
as one rolled the wheel. Having mastered 
this principle, he lost no time in piloting the 
Zip-Zip out from aniong the snarl of boats 
and buoys and pointing her toward the wid- 
est part of the bay, where there was room 
a-plenty. 

Miss Lee, who had sat gripping the diair 
arms throughout the whole performance, 
now leaned forward and asked tremulously: 
" What are you going to do. Chandler? " 
" I'm sure I don't know, Ethel." He did 
not venture to look at her as he replied, for 
his eyes were fixed far ahead, alert for pos- 
sible obstacles in their path. His white, 
carefully kept fingers rigidly gripped the 
steering wheel. His hat had dropped off, 
and his straight brown hair, which was 
rather long, fluttered like a crest above his 
perspiration-studded brow. His features 
bore that tensely preoccupied air of one who 
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is taking his first slide down a toboggan 
chute. The Zip-Zip was doing her best — 
something like eighteen miles an hour. 

" Couldn*t you take the boat back? '* sug- 
gested Miss Lee. 

"Yes, I could; but I couldn't stop it 
after we got there.'* 

" Hien— Ihen where are we going? '' die 
demanded. 

"I don't know." 

The note of calmness in his tone was very 
soothing to Miss Lee's strained nerves. It 
told her that Chandler, however perplexed 
he might be, was not afraid. They were 
going somewhere, there could be no doubt 
about that, and they were going at tremen- 
dous speed; but, although Chandler did not 
know just where, he remained cahn. She 
determined to do the same. 

"I believe another boat is coming after 
us," she announced at length. "Do you 
suppose it is Mr. Flint? " 

After a hasty glance rearwards Prof es- 
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sor Adams said he hoped it might be. Any- 
way, he would try to make a circle and see. 
The evoluton was quite successful. Also 
the man in the other boat did prove to be 
Mr. Flint. The launch which he had bor- 
rowed for the pursuit was much smaller and 
slower than the Zip-Zip, but Billy had 
counted on precisely such a manoeuvre as the 
Professor had executed. 

Long before he was within hailing dis- 
tance Mr. Flint was bellowing at the Pro- 
fessor through the megaphone. He had 
plenty of spare lung power, it seemed. In 
the course of a minute or so the Professor 
was able to distinguish some of the re- 
marks. 

" Shut — off — ^your — ^gasoline! Throw — 
your-^battery — switch! Push — ^back — ^your 
— speed — lever I " 

These were some of the things which he 

earnestly requested the Professor to do. 

EThe Professor shook his head. The words 

were English words, in the abstract he 
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knew the meaning of each one, but the 
concrete articles which they represented 
were wholly unfamiliar to him. 

Beside the steering-wheel was a wooden- 
handled knob projecting from a brass cyl- 
inder. Could that be the thing with wbidb 
you shut off the gasoline? He puUed it up. 
iNothing happened. He pushed it down. A 
shrill, piping whistle resulted. 

Billy Flint, watching this performance, 
concluded that Professor Adams had turned 
foolish. Why in thunder should he mon- 
key with the saluting whistle at such a time? 
Again he roared commands at the Pro- 
fessor. 

** Do you think you could steer the boat 
for a few moments? '' he asked of Miss Lee. 
" If you could, I would go back to the en- 
gine and try turning off some things.^' 

** No, no! " exclaimed Miss Lee in alarm. 
"Please don't touch anything more. We 
are going altogether too fast now. And 
I couldn't steer, I know I couldn't! '' 
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" Ver}5 well," said the Professor calmly. 
" You needn't if you don't wish to/' 

After the Zip-Zip had ccMnpleted two 
circles about him and nothing had been 
accomplished towards stopping her or re- 
ducing her speed, Billy Flint lost the small 
amount of patience which he possessed. He 
intimated that if Professor Adams were not 
a chuckle-headed idiot he would do as he 
was told. It would have been a disagree- 
able remark, even if made in a confidential 
aside. Trumpeted blaringly through the 
megaphone it became rudely offensive. 

Professor Adams made no response, but 
he grew red behind the ears. Mr. Flint bel- 
lowed other things. They were not compli- 
mentary to Prof essor Adams. Some of the 
adjectives were more vigorous than ele- 
gant. A few of them bordered on the 
profane. 

The Professor glanced uneasily at Miss 
Lee. She was biting her lips and staring 
straight ahead. Promptly and resolutely 
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the Professor turned the sharp bow of the 
launch out into the bay and very soon the 
megaphoned remarks of Mr. Flint became 
inaudible. 

f Stmight across the bay rushed the Zip- 
Zip, quite as if she were bound somewhere 
in particular. Professor Adams was unac- 
quainted with the water or the shores, but 
of necessity he must go somewhere, and he 
had done all the circling around Mr. Flint 
that he intended to do. 

" Perhaps the engine will run down after 
a time; do you think it will? '' he asked of 
Miss Lee. 

" No,^ she sighedi " I think I remember 
hearing Mr. Flint say something about the 
tank holding gasoline enough to run the 
boat for forty-eight hours.'^ 

"Forty — eight — ^hoursl" repeated Pro- 
fessor Adams. " You — ^you could not en- 
dure forty-eight hours of this, could you, 
Ethel?" 

" I don't beUeve I could." 
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They pondered on this prospect for some 
moments. In the meantime the lamich was 
rapidly approaching the opposite shore of 
the bay. This shore was a sandy penin- 
sula, half a mile in width, which separated 
the bay from the ocean. Directly ahead 
was a small seaside resort consisting of a 
big hotel, a hundred or more cottages, and 
a yacht club house. Parallel with the bay 
shore ran the tracks of a railroad. Far 
up towards the north the smoke of a traiii 
could be seen coming down the beach. Pro- 
fessor Adams studied the smoke and the 
track for several moments. Then, turning 
to Miss Lee, he asked: 

** Ethel, where does that train go? ^ 
" Why, to Cedarton and beyond.'' 
" Does it stop anywhere along here? '* 
"Yes, just ahead. iDon't you see the 
station just below the club-house? " 

Professor Adams nodded. He turned 
the steering-wheel slightly and headed di- 
rectly for the yacht club. Silently Miss 
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!Lee watched their course until they were 
within a few hundred yards of the shore. 

"Chandler," she demanded, "what do 
you intend doing now? " 

" Ethel," he said firmly, " I intend to get 
you out of this wretched hoat and take you 
back to Cedarton on that train/' 

Although she had known Chandler 
Adams ever since his college days this was 
the first occasion on which she had ever 
heard him say anything in just that tone. 
It was entirely different from the somewhat 
boisterous declarations in which Mr. Flint 
frequently indulged. It was quietly said, 
but she felt that it voiced an unalterable de- 
termination. 

" Thank you, Chandler," she said, simply. 

As the Zip-Zip spurted towards the club- 
house a number of members ran out on the 
pier head. Some young women in yacht- 
ing costumes waved handkerchiefs. A few 
young men cheered. Why not? The fast^ 
est motor boat on the bay had come to pay 
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a visit. She was coming at an eighteen- 
mile-an-hour clip, cutting the water like a 
knife and leaving a stem wave that rocked 
the biggest yachts. 

But where was she going to land? And 
how? Straight past the pier rushed the 
Zip-Zip at f uU speed, straight toward the 
sandy beach. 

"Hey I Lookout! Ware shoal I'' A 
dozen voices shouted warnings. 

But the sober-faced, hatless man at the 
wheel of the speeding motor boat paid no 
heed. A yachtsman with much gold braid 
on his uniform ran to a huge stationary 
zinc megaphone swung in front of the dub 
house and roared vociferously: 

"Sheer off. Captain! Shoal water in 
there! ^' 

Professor Adams did not so much as turn 
bis head. His eyes were fixed on that strip 
of yellow sand and the railroad station be- 
yond. Suddenly, without the slightest 
warnings he was flung heavily against the 
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steering wheel, with Ethd Lee clasping him 
about the waist, while three wicker chairs 
and sundry other articles of laundb furni- 
ture slid abruptly forward. 

The Zip-Zip had come to a full stop. 
She had grounded in fourteen inches of 
water. Her proi>eller was digging sand 
and churning liie basin into white suds, but 
her bow was motionless. Between the 
laundb and the yellow beach, however, 
was a stretch of some fifty feet of shoal 
water* 

Up the road a locomotive whistled The 
yadit dub folks stayed their dash to bring 
A doz^i different kinds of aid to the reck- 
less launch captain. They paused to view 
the stimewhat unusuietl sight of a tall, hatless, 
spectaded man canning in his arms a daint- 
ily gowned young woman and splashing 
hastily shorewards, leaving behind him, with 
no more concern than if it had been a leaky 
scow, a three thousand dollar auto-boat with 
its 'engine pounding away at top si>eed and 
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rooting itsi greyhound no^ igncnniniously 
into a sand bar. 

Perhaps they thcMight him insane. Nd 
doubt some of them sympathized witli him. 
If so it was wasted iqnaipathy. The heart 
of Chandler Adams was beating high with 
an exultant sense of victory. He had es- 
caped from that infernal motor boat. He 
had eluded Billy Flint. And Ethel, his 
lovely Ethel, was in his arms. 

'^ Ethel/^ he said, huskily, as he splashed 
towards the beach, '' Ethel, I can't give you 
up to him. I can't." 

" Oh, Chandler," she whispered in his ear, 
" I hope you don't." 

Panting with exertion, flushed with glad- 
ness and triumph, and quite unconscious of 
doing anything out of the ordinary, he bore 
her into the rear car of a south-bound local 
and, to the amazement of about fifty fel- 
low passengers, deposited her tenderly in a 
seat. 

He was not even conscious tHat during 
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the entire ride hcnne he dripped bay water 
on the car floor. He seemed quite absurdly 
happy for a man in sudi a damp, dishevelled 
condition; and, to judge by the look in her 
wonderful violet eyes, so was Ethel LeCi 
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THROUGH THE NEEDLE'S 
EYE 

"rpYPICAL baymen, those fellows/' 

JL You may hear that at the pier 
when the trains halt and the through pas- 
sengers, throwing up the car windows for a 
sniff of salty breeze, stare appreciatively 
out at the line of bronze-faced, clear-eyed 
bay captains who stand on the string-piece 
to receive the parties of city-freed fishermen 
lucky enough to get away for a day's sport 
on old Bamegat. 

Typical baymen! As though they were 
all the same, like so many lead soldiers cast 
in one mould. True, they are all more or 
less tanned, and every man jack of them 
can handle a thirty-foot catboat with beauti- 
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f ul precision and in exactly the same way. 
But, aside from these points, they differ as 
other men differ. 

Especially did Captain Fred Applegard 
have an individuality of his own. Of Cap- 
tain Hiram Garvey you might say the same. 
In proof of which there stands the fact that 
one of them went through the Needle's Eye 
while the other didn't. 

Of course, if you would hear the tale at 
its best, you must come to Cedarton and 
loaf for a while in the back room of Ash- 
ton's general store, watching "Nipper" 
and " Sampson " whittle marvellously life- 
like duck decoys out of white cedar Uocks. 
There, some stormy afternoon along in 
November, should "Windy BiU'' Hanks 
happen to be on hand, you might listen to a 
picturesque setting forth of that incident at 
the Needle's Eye. Otherwise you must be 
content with this uninspired version. 

" Reefing Fred " was the name by whidi 
Captain Applegard was best known on the 
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bay, the same being applied with a certain 
9hade of contempt. Nor was the nickname 
wholly mijust. When the wind hauled 
southerly, or came in fitful gusts from the 
west, " Reefing Fred " was sure to be the 
first to tie in a line or two of points. He 
had his reasons, perhaps, but he never ex- 
plained them. Some said that he '' lost his 
nerve " when his boat was struck by a squall 
off Double Creek one day when he had, as 
the baymen express it, "a full cargo of 
petticoats aboard.'' Anyway, the BohoUnh 
lost her mast then, but Captain Fred, in 
spite of the hysterical antics of his men pas* 
simgers and the fainting of two badly 
frightened women, landed every petticoat 
safely. After that, however, he shortened 
sail on the slightest provocation. So they 
called him "Reefing Fred,*' a sobriquet 
which he never resented. It was tacitly un- 
derstood in Cedarton and elsewhere along 
the bay that Captain Fred Applegard was 
a coward* 
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His disappearance in the early spring o£ 
'98 merely indorsed this estimate. We were 
getting ready to do things to Spain then» if 
you remember. There was much talk o£ 
enlisting in the army. Two Cedarton boys 
actually did start out to liberate Cuba — and 
got as far as Tampa. But Fred Apple- 
gard, when the war talk grew hottest^ 
suddenly laid up his oyster sloop and dis* 
appeared. He did not sail parties from the 
pier that season, and it was late in the sum- 
mer, after the glory of Santiago had givea 
place to grumblings about canned beef, be- 
fore he was seen again in Cedarton. It was 
considered ratiber a clever thing that fall to 
ask " Reefing Fred '' how he liked Canada. 
But there was little spice to the joke, for 
he never retorted. He was a silent fellow. 
Captain Fred was; not one of the moody, 
grumpy sort, but diffident and extremely 
saving of his speech. He was not generally 
disliked, though, for all his want of cour- 
age. He had such a gentle way of shrug- 
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ging his shoulders, such an inoffensive, con- 
ciliating look in his mild blue eyes, and such 
a low, soft voice when he did speak, that the 
publiq contempt for him was passive, and 
temp»ed by toleration. 

So the folks of Cedarton only chuckled 
amicably when it became known that 
" Reefing Fred " was taking an interest in 
Sallie, daughter of " Powder Joe " Western, 
who was captain of the Cedarton life-saving 
station, Number Ten, on the beach. If 
there was one failing above another which 
" Powder Joe '' detested it was a weak back- 
bone. 

"The good Lord hates a coward," he 
would declare. "It's into the Bible just 
that way. i knew a fellow that read it 
ttiere." 

But he did not, as he swore he would, 
throw Captain Fred Applegard into the 
middle of the street the first time he caught 
him sitting in his front parlor. Sallie Wes- 
tern may have vetoed that programme. Sal- 
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lie could do it. There was not a little of 
the parental " powder " in her oMke^up. It 
sometimes flashed from her snapping black 
eyes. She declared that " Reefing Fred ^' 
should come to see her as often as she dteded 
to permit him to come, and that seenvMl to 
be every Sunday night. 

Saturday evening was reserved for Cap- 
tain Hi Garvey, although he appropriated 
other nights as well. But then, Hi Garvey 
had a way with him. He was always the 
one the ladies picked out as a "' typical baj^ 
man/' tor he was tall, and square-shoil- 
dered, and frank-eyed. He had a hearty 
laugh and a comforting air of self-confi- 
dence, which always soothed timid passen*- 
gers, or cheered them when the fibsh refused 
to bite. He had something of a reputatMH 
on the bay. His parties were the joUiest, 
caught the most fish, and paid him most 
liberally. He was the last to reef, the first 
to ** shake out.'' In short. Captain Hi was 
quite a personage. Do you wonder they 
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diuckled in Cedarton when "Reefing Fred" 
became his rival for the elusive affections 
of "Powder Joe'* Weston's sparkling 
Sallie? 

Undoubtedly, Captain Fred owed the 
sufferance of his first Sunday night visits to 
Sallie's perversity. If some one said she 
shouldn't, then she would. But the continu- 
ance of them was not to be so explained. 
Yet she received him smilingly each Simday 
night, teased him mercilessly for an hour or 
two, and occasionally allowed him to hold 
her hand for a moment as he said good-by. 

His going away to Canada, or wherever 
it was, Sallie took keenly to heart. The 
first time Captain Hi Garvey was so tactless 
as to mention the departure she boxed his 
ears. When the offence was repeated she 
ordered him from the house, and held the 
door open until he went. You could not 
discourage Hi Garvey in that manner, how- 
ever. Within a week he had palavered his 
way back into her favor and was taking 
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her to fhe Red Men's annual ball. By mid- 
summer it was generally conceded that the 
match was as good as made; that pretty 
Sallie Weston and the dashing Captain Hi 
had at last come to an understanding. 

When Captain Applegard finally did re- 
appear, silent as ever, seemingly unashamed, 
Sallie bit her red lips in yexation and list- 
ened to the jeering witticisms whidi were 
aimed at him. Perhaps it was these jeers 
which moved her to greet him eflFusively on 
the post-office steps and to ask him when 
he was coming around to see her. At any 
rate, they had a long talk that next Sunday 
evening, "Powder Joe" Weston sulking 
on the back porch and at intervals shaking 
a futile fist in the direction of the closed 
parlor door. 

By the following spring the two captains 
seemed to be on an equal footing, a state 
of affairs which puzzled none more than Hi 
Garvey. The night before Memorial Day 
he demanded an accounting of Sallie. Was 
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he engaged to her or was he not? He would 
like to know that. He wanted a straight 
answer. Well, he was answered. No one 
ever tried to drive Sallie Westc«i without 
getting one. 

" Hi/' said Sallie, " I haven't made up 
my mind just yet. I've about concluded, 
though, to be married this simuner, but 
whether it will be you or Fred, I don't 
know." 

" Fred Applegard! " said Captain Hi, as 
if some astoimding revelation had been 
made. 

" Yes, Fred Applegard," calmly repeated 
Sallie. " Anything to say about him? " 

" Not a word." Hi, you see, had learned 
discretion. 

" Now, that's good of you. I know what 
you think of him, but so long as you don't 
say it to me you may think what you please. 
There's things about Fred that I like, and 
I like you some, too. I guess neither of you 
are saints, Init there's worse. As for you, 
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Hi, I know you like a book. It's Fred I 
can't make out. To-morrow I'm going vis- 
iting up the beach for a week or so. When 
I come badk I shall probably choose one of 
you, and just as likely as not it will be \ht 
one I see first I've told Fred the same 
thing. Grood-ni^t, Hi." 

That was the way she left matters, and it 
was quite like Sallie to do it in precisely 
that manner. More than this, neither num 
doubted but that she meant every word. 
Not that such was the usual custom in Ce- 
darton courtships. Ordinarily such affairs 
were as prosaic as they generally are the 
world over, matters of propinquity and lui- 
eventful circumstance. 

But Sallie Weston was no ordinary young 
woman. The Huguenot blood of her dark- 
eyed mother and the sturdy characteristics 
of paternal Dutch ancestors were strangely 
mingled in her. Finding no response to her 
vague yearning for some flavor of romance, 
it is possible that she had hit upon this 
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means to enliven the game; and then agidn, 
perhaps she really did not know ter own 
mind. 

Whatever its origin, the situation was 
real enough to these two men of the bay. 
Sallie was going away. She might be gone 
for a week, possibly for ten days. When 
she returned she would definitely promise 
to become the wife of one of them— and the 
man who saw her first stood the best dUKHoe 
of getting her. 

Now it happened that the Uuefish were 
running well that spring. News of their 
coming to the Inlet had been spread in town, 
and every day brought to the piet men with 
patent reels, split bamboo rods, and a de- 
sire to indulge in this royal sport. Neither 
captain could aflPord to idle around Cedar- 
ton while the blues were running. Nether 
bought of doing such a thing. 

Evidently the same idea occurred to both, 
¥or each asked a favor of the ticket agent at 
the Cedarton raihroad station. As a result 
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the signal was agreed upon. Wlien Sallie 
arrived the agent would telephone to the 
Inlet and the light-keeper would run up on 
his flagpole a blue-barred code fliag. That 
was all they asked They would decide 
what to do when they saw the signaL 

Seven days passed — eight. Perhaps Sal- 
lie meant to make her visit an even two 
weeks. The blues were rioting about the 
Inlet. Parties were numerous and profit- 
able. Still no signal appeared. 

On the morning of the ninth day liie 
south-bound train brought, among others, a 
group of four men who seemed strangers to 
the bay and its ways. The conductor was 
seen directing them to the line of party- 
boat captains who lounged indifferently 
against the raiL " Reefing Fred '' was tiie 
captain they engaged for the day. Yes, 
they thought they would like to try blue- 
fishing. 

'' I trust you are a careful man with a 
boat," suggested the spokesman of tiie 
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party, as he eyed the tall mast of the Bobo- 
link. 

Half a dozen loungers on the pier 
grinned at each other, and " Dory " Wat- 
kins, as usual, took it upon himself to en- 
lighten the strangers. 

"Ain't no carefuUer cap'n on the bay, 
(Mister. That's ' Reefin' Fred,' you're goin' 
out with." 

"Do they call you 'Reefing Fred'?" 
asked the man. He was a keen-eyed, erect 
person in an excellently tailored gray suit. 

" Yes, sir." Applegard was standing by 
ihe painter, ready to cast off. He met the 
gaze of the keen eyes frankly. 

"H'm-ml" said the other. "I guess 
you'U do." 

With a single reef in her big white sail 
the Bobolink stood down the bay close 
hauled to the brisk easterly breeze that came, 
salty and cool, across the beach from the 
ocean. Slightly in the lead, but increasing 
tilie distance between them every ibinute, 
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WM the Magic, Hi Garvey at fhe wheeL 
The Magic, of course, carried " full dim- 
ity." 

Once under way, Captain Fred paid lit- 
tle heed to his passengers. He just sat on 
the wheel-box and turned the spokes. His 
party was not of the usual kind. There was 
no passing of bottles, no noisy story telling 
or song singing. The four men smoked 
their cigars and chatted quietly, glancing 
with restrained interest now and then at the 
silent man who was known as "'Beefing 
Fred.'* Two were stout, elderly men of 
rather distinguished appearance. A third, 
also elderly, but with round, fresh-colored 
cheeks, they addressed as '" bishop." His 
clothes were of clerical cut. The keen-eyed 
man, who was younger, they all seemed to 
know very well. They called him Morley. 

Although the four said little, they en- 
joyed that sail, for Jime was doing her pret* 
tiest in the way of weather — ^and perhaps 
you know how handsome old Bamegat can 
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look under favorable conditions. And when 
the BohoUnh got the lighthouse in range 
over Warner's and Captain Fred began 
pinching her down through Mud Channel, 
with the ebb tide helping her along; wfa^a 
tliey heard the surf roaring on the bar and 
saw the white ranks of breakers march 
rhythmically to their destruction on the 
outer shoals, then they grew quite as enthu- 
siastic as the average person usually does 
when he first makes acquaintance with the 
Inlet. They began to look for bluefisH 
slicks and to rig squid lines. 

It was high noon by the time the BoboUnh 
had thrashed her way past the light and was 
sousing her nose into the gentle rollers that 
swayed the entrance buoy. Just ahead of 
her was the Magic j Hi Garvey having made 
a detour. There was a noon train down tibe 
beach, you see. As no signal flew from the 
lighthouse staff, however, both captains 
knew that Sallie had not yet arrived in 
Cedarton. No need to look again for 
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tiH*ee hours. So out they went, chasing 
slicks and occasionally striking a school o£ 
big fish. 

On the Bobolink the bishop made the 
prize catch. He landed an eight-pounder 
squarely on the ample white waistcoat of the 
stoutest of his elderly friends, but that dig- 
nified gentleman, after one deep grunt» 
hugged the gamy big fellow manfully until 
the fish could be dragged inboard. This in- 
cident stirred the sporting blood of them 
all. They refused to stop fibshing even for 
luncheon. 

Meanwhile the Bobolink had been put 
under double reefs, for the easterly morn- 
ing breeze had followed the sun to the soutii 
and was now piping freshly from that quar- 
ter. The flawless topaz of the forenoon sky 
had become flecked with feathery white 
mares'-tails, and through the Inlet could be 
seen the furrowed surface of the bay. 

Perhaps half a dozen big catboats, on 
each a party of elated fibshermen, were in 
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sight, most of them far outside the bar. As 
ite hour of three approached the Magic and 
itxe Bobolink began hovering about the en- 
trance buoy, their respective captains keep- 
ing the lighthouse stajff ever in sight. Fqr 
some four da jts they had been going through 
this very manoeuvre, and no skipper of a 
cup defender ever jockeyed about a start- 
ing-line nK>re skilfully than did these two 
when it came time for a train to be due in 
Cedarton. 

It was nearly a quarter past the hour 
when Captain Fred, concluding that Sallie 
would not come down that day, eased his 
sheet and started for another run down to 
leeward before heading for the pier. Hi 
Garvey was still hugging the south shore of 
the inlet. Suddenly a bit of bunting began 
crawling up to the truck of the pole in front 
of the lighthouse. Another moment and it 
stood out like a piece of cardboard — a blue- 
barred code flag. Sallie had come home* 

Hi Garvey saw it, grimaced confidently 
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over his shoulder to leeward at the distant 
BoboUnkj paid out a dozen feet of sheet 
rope, ordered every squid line hauled in, and 
sent the Magic boiling into Main Channel. 
He had won the race from the start, of 
course; won it by shrewd tactics. It would 
take " Reefing Fred '' a good half hour to 
beat back to the entrance buoy, which meant 
that he would be just so much behind the 
Magic in making Cedarton wharf. And 
Hi intended to make good use of that half 
hour. 

A fraction of a minute later Fred Apple- 
gard spied the belated signal. Glancing 
back over the stem, he saw the windward 
vantage that the Magic had of him. Grimly 
he measiu*ed the distance to that bobbing 
channel buoy. Only a moment he hesitated, 
a bitter, heart-wringing moment. Then, 
spinning the wheel over, he threw the Bobo- 
link around on her heel. As she came into 
tibe wind with a petulant shiver the big boom 
swung in. Snatching up his open bait 
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knife, he jumped for the end of it. One 
slash, and the taut outhaul was severed. 
Another blow cut away a half dozen reef 
points. Slash, slash, went the knife, Cap- 
tain Fred working nimbly forward. Al- 
most before the released canvas could belly 
out he was at the halyards. Slack went the 
peak, up came the throat, and the peak was 
hauled up again. 

Within two minutes the job was done, 
and the Bobolink, every inch of her great 
white racing sail as tight as a drum-head, 
her lee rail buried to the cabin windows, was 
off on a mad dash directly toward that white 
line of foaming breakers which ceaselessly 
beat upon the inlet shoal. 

It was all done so quickly, and with so 
little fuss about the doing of it, that the 
two stout old gentlemen in the cabin did not 
cease their attack on the elaborate luncheon 
hamper which they had finally opened. The 
bishop was taking another admiring look 
at his big bluefish. The keen-eyed Morley, 
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however, seemed to realize that something 
miusual had occurred. 

" You have put on full sail, I see? " he 
observed. 

" Yes," answered Captain Fred. 

" But the wind is much fresher, isn^t it? '* 

" Some." 

"' Are you sure it is quite safe to do this, 
captain? " 

To this " Reefing Fred " made no reply. 
His wide-set blue eyes were fixed with intent 
calmness on that line of breakers toward 
which the Bobolink was rushing. M orley 
saw the breakers, also. 

" See here, captain," he continued, speak- 
ing as one who expects attention and obedi- 
ence, " how much nearer to those breakers 
do you intend to sail? " 

" Clean through 'em, sir." 

" Through them! You're not goin^ to 
try that— that " 

** I'm going to take the Bobolink through 
the Needle's Eye." 
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It was no fanciful name, as are some of 
the designations used about the bay. It was 
singularly apt. Years before, when the 
charts were made, this narrow little second- 
ary channel was called Number One Slue, 
because there were two others. In time the 
shifting sands had filled Number Two and 
Number Three, but Number One Slue re- 
mained open until the luckless Shining Star 
was driven broadside into it. 

She was a Maine-built three-master, and 
her stout hull resisted the sterms of two win- 
ters before it went to pieces. Even then 
some of her great oak frame timbers, 
stripped of planking but firmly bedded in 
the sand-buried keel, lifted fang-like 
through the surf. One by one these huge 
ribs were torn away, all save two, which at 
low tide stood up like dark sentinels on 
either side of the Slue, disputing the right 
of way. Venturesome pound fiidiermen dis- 
covered that the gap between the two tim- 
bers measured about fifteen f eet, and whm 
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the tide was out far enough for the snags 
to be clearly seen, sometimes risked making 
the passage in bank skiffs, thus saving a 
row of several miles on their way out to the 
nets. Hence Number One had been re- 
christened the Needle's Eye. 

Some of these facts Morley had learned* 
for, as the Bobolink had come out at low 
tide, he had noted the two ribs jutting 
through the waves, and he had asked ques- 
tions of Captain Fred. He knew that if a 
boat could pass between them she could 
make the Winter Channel, behind North 
Point o' Beach. That one could pick a way; 
from there into Haybottom, and so on past 
Great Sedge to the best water in the bay 
he did not know, nor would he have been 
interested to learn that moment. 

The imminent fact to his mind just th^i 
was that this steady-eyed, silent captain of 
the BoboUnkj who had seemed so cautious, 
and was called " Reefing Fred," had sud- 
denly clapped on full sail in a two-reef 
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breeze, and now calmly proposed to under- 
take a piece of sheer dare-deviltry; in- 
tended, in short, to sail a boat of twelve- 
foot beam through a fifteen-foot gap; or, 
to use his own words, through the Needle's 
Eye. 

" Applegard," he said, sharply, " I order 
you to take this boat back into the bay by 
the way you brought hCT out." 

" Excuse me, sir, but I don't take orders 
from any one while I'm on the Bobolink/' 
The words were quietly spoken, but they 
were quite convincing. 

Morley choked down a hasty retort with 
an ejffort. Then, when the quick flush had 
passed from his cheeks: "You are quite 
right, captain. I beg your pardon. But 
allow me to say this: The lives of those 
gentlemen in the cabin there should not be 
lightly risked. It may interest you to know 
who tbey are. One of them is vice-presi- 
dent of the biggest railroad system in the 
country, another is a bishop of the Ei»sco- 
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pal Church, and the ihird is the First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. They are 
friends of mine. I persuaded them to come 
down here with me to-day. I feel responsi- 
ble for their safety. Now do you und«- 
stand why I beg of you to take no risk 
while they are your passengers? *' 

Captain Fred threw him an apologetic 
glance. Then, as he tugged at the whed 
to meet a sharp flaw, he replied: " I'm sorry, 
but when they come aboard my boat they 
must take their chances with me. That's 
the rule of the bay, sir." 

** But why do you take diances, man? " 

"Can't teU you now, sir. I'm too 
busy." 

"But suppose you should strike one of 
those ribs? " 

" I don't lay for to strike 'em; I'm going 
between." 

The keen-eyed man made a gesture of 
impatience. He glanced from ttte nearing 
sui¥ Ime to the Ihree personiEtges who were 
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eating club sandwiches and drinking Apol- 
inaris in the cabin. Then he turned to Cap- 
tain Fred, 

"Applegard, if it's a matter of 
motley '' 

" It isn't. Shut those cabin doors and pull 
the slide, will you? " 

Morley obeyed. FutUict argument was 
useless. Already the Bobolink's sharp stem 
was within a dozen feet of that seemingly 
unbroken line of surf. Bracing himself 
with a grip on the windward combing, Mor- 
ley fixed a fascinated glance over the bows. 
Yes, there was the gap, half smothered m 
the side break of the big ccnnbers that 
grounded on either side. But where w6re 
those grim guardians of the Slue? Their 
wave-worn tops were a foot or two mider 
water. Then to pass between them, in the 
exact centre, would be a matter of gueiM- 
work! And a wrong guess meant — ^well, if 
the Bobolink hit either of those oaken ribs 
squarely, at the pace she was now going, it 
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would rip a hole in her from stem to stem. 
Should she strike the shoal the result would 
be no less disastrous. A strong swimmer 
might win his way through that line of 
breakers — ^but the three distinguished old 
gentlemen in the eabin, what dmnce would 
they have? 

He turned appealingly to the man at the 
wheel. "Reefing Fred " did not see him. 
His jsteady eyes were fastened eagerly on 
that bit of water almost under the Bobo- 
Knk's forefoot. Morley had thought him a 
singularly unimpressive figure, attired as 
he was with a bayman's disregard for sailor* 
like toggery. He wore a blue flannel shirt 
with white suspenders crossed over his 
rounded shoulders, trousers of faded blue 
serge, and on his head a cheap linen cap. 

But at this crucial moment Morley took 
no note of these inharmonious details. He 
saw revealed the man who could take such 
a tremendous chance with so little concern. 
Cool, unruffled self-confidence clothed the 
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Mxx)ped shoulders, glowed in those quiet 
eyes, steeled the sinews of those rigid arms. 
And Morley, catching the undaunted spirit 
of him, let his gaze f oUow that of Captain 
Fred. 

" Ahl " The exclamation broke from his 
lips unnoticed. Just ahead and to port he 
had a glimpse of a black square down under 
the green of a wave. In another instant it 
had raced dizzily astern, and the Bobolink^ 
her big boom smashing through the ground- 
ing breakers to leeward, had surged un- 
scathed through the Needle's Eye. 

** Guess you can open up the cabin now, 
sir," observed " Reefing Fred." 

The elderly personages, having lighted 
their after-luncheon cigars, came out into 
the cockpit and proceeded to become some- 
what alarmed, for as the Bobolink hurled 
herself out past the protection of Nipfiddle 
shoal she caught the full benefit of the bay 
swells, which the piping souther had stirred 
up. Now and then, as one slapped her 
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squarely on the weather quarter, the spny 
flew half-way to the masthead 

" Why, dear mel " exclaimed the bidiop, 
" I had no idea the bay could be so rough. 
And what a large sail you have, captain! 
Really, I had not noticed its size before. 
Ouch! " A quart or so of bay water wilted I 
the bishop's collar and interrupted bis com*: 
ments. 

" You'll find slickers in the seat locker," 
suggested Captain Applegard, He seemed 
to be watching a white sail off to the south, 
the only unreefed sail, save the Bobolink% 
to be seen anjrwhere on the bay. There 
was no anxiety in his calm eyes, however. 
He could readily estimate that when he 
made the edge of deep water and squared 
away for the run to Cedarton he would have 
the Magic a good three miles astern^ 

Somehow news of the race had spread 

through the town. Perhaps the ticket agent 

told it. At any rate, the word was passed 

that Hi Garvey and " Reefing Fred *' Ap* 
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plegard were coming up the bay, each bent 
on being the first to welcome Sallie Weston 
home. Just why they should be so anxious 
about it was something of a mystery until 
Sallie herself was asked: 

"I expect it's because they think I'll 
marry the one who gets here first," said 
Sallie, promptly. Her brilliant eyes were 
aglow; also she had acquired, during her 
stay " up the beach," a becoming new dress 
and a natty straw sailor hat. She was very 
good to look upon, was Sallie that Jime 
day. 

Cedarton gasped a little at her audacity, 
and then, yielding to a controlling impulse 
of curiosity, rushed to the wharf. 

"It's sure to be Hi," was the general 
verdict. " Fred'll never dare carry full sail 
in this breeze, and Hi will crack on every 
stitch." 

Some one telephoned to the lighthouse 
and learned that the Magic had gone 
through Main Channel while the Bobolink 
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was still outside the entrance buoy. A half - 
grown youth on a bicycle carried the news 
to the Weston house. He found S&llie un- 
packing a suit-case. 

"Your best feller's goin' to win. Miss 
Weston," he called through the screen door. 
" He*s got half an hour's start.'* 

"Who has? Who's got half an hour's 
start? " she demanded. 

" Why, Hi Garvey has. Do I get an in- 
vite to the weddin? " 

He did not receive it then. Sallie slammed 
the door in his face and locked herself in 
her room. A few minutes later, when the 
next self-appointed messenger wrived, her 
cheeks were flushed. 

; ; " 'Tam't Hi Garvey at all that's first," 
reported the second youth. " The light- 
keeper says Cap'n Fred jammed the Boho- 
link through the Needle's Eye and beat Hi 
all holler. Fred'll be to the wharf before 
Hi rounds Long Point." 

"Honest?" cried SaUie. 
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" They just 'phoned up from the Inlet," 
declared the youth. 

Whereupon Sallie grabbed her new sailor 
hat and sped down Water Street to the 
landing wharf, where the party boats tie up. 
She was in the forefront of the crowd when 
the Bobolink, heeling grandly, swept into 
the cove. 

The big sail came down on the run, the 
board was dropped into the mud, and the 
Bobolink's nose touched the string-piece 
with a gentle bump. "Reefing Fred*' 
scanned the silent crowd with a diffident 
glance, and then, ignoring them all, held 
out his hand to Sallie Weston. 

"Mighty glad to see you back, Sallie," 
was his greeting. 

" Then there's two of us, Fred, for I'm 
glad to see you," and Sallie, with a defiant 
look at those about her, took the proffered 
hand. 

" I beg your pardon, captain." Morley 
had followed him ashore, and now stood 
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waiting at his elbow. The Us^op and fhe 
other two distinguished p^rsonoges were 
dose behind. '' Can you spiure me a mo- 
ment? " he continued 

" Reefing Fred " seemed mildly annoyed. 
" I told you there wouldn't be any charge 
for this trip, on account of my not landing 
you at the pier." 

" But that isn't what I wish of you,'* in- 
sisted Morley. ""As a matter of fact, I 
come on Gk)yemment business, the kind of 
business which can be transacted better in 
public than in private. Am I right, 
bishop?'' 

"Quite right, Morley. Never allow a 
crowd to get away until youVe made a 
speech to them/' assented the bishop, laugh- 
ingly. 

Morley laughed, too. "While speech- 
making is not my strong point," he contin- 
ued, " I think I shall take your advice this 
time. Will you permit me?" and he ap- 
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pealed to the crowd. Some que shouted to 
him to '' blaze away/' and he did. 

"Perhaps you remember," began Mor* 
ley, " an incident in the early part o| pur 
war with Spain. It occurred in a bay down 
in Cuba. There was an ocean cable run- 
ning out of that bay and connecting with 
Spain. It had to be cut. A gunboat was 
sent around to do the cutting. As it was 
necessary to go very near shore to fish up 
tiie cable, and as the Spaniards had estab- 
lished several inconvenient batteries just 
about there, the task was somewhat hazard- 
ous. The captain of the gunboat assigned 
a lieutenajot and called for volunteers. 
Eight sailors and four marines Ti^ere 
chosen. The sailors rowed. The marines 
handled the grapples and used an a^ce on 
the cable. 

" It was hot work. The shore batteries 
peppered those volunteers with machine 
guns and rifles. They shot scrap-iron at 
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them from camion. But the sailors sat at 
their oars while the marines finished the 
cable. The man who sailing the axe had 
to stand on a seat. He was rather a good 
mark for the rifles, and the Spaniards did 
their best to hit him. But they were poor 
shots, you know, and the man with the axe 
kept on chopping away at that cable just 
as calmly as if he were at home splitting 
kindling in the woodshed. Good folks of 
Cedarton, I wish to say right here, that was 
the coolest piece of bravery I ever witnessed 
— ^and I may as well confess that I was 
there. I was the lieutenant in command, 
and I didn't feel half so comfortable then 
as I do now. 

" Well, as you may have read, Congress 
voted to give each one of those volunteers 
a medal of honor. I have one of the med- 
als here," and from a plush ease he held 
up the more or less artistic bauble with which 
a jgreat republic had tardily sought to ex- 
press its gratitude. " This doesn*t belong to 
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me. I was not a volunteer. They made me 
a captain for my share, which was really 
more than I deserved. This medal goes to 
the man who swung the axe, and I hegged 
a certain good friend of mine, who happens 
to be able to grant such favors, for the privi- 
lege of presenting it in person. Applegard, 
do you remember me now? " 

The roimded shoulders of "Reefing 
Fred *' squared themselves. His mild blue 
eyes no longer studied his shoe-toes. 

" Yes, sir. I knew you right away,'* and 
his arm swept up in the regulation naval 
salute. 

"The deuce you did I And took me 
through the Needle's Eye, eh? Well, Ap- 
plegard, step up here and receive the only 
reward which the United States Govern- 
ment has seen fit to bestow on a brave man." 

With a school-girl blush reddening his 
tanned cheeks " Reefing Fred " allowed the 
medal to be pinned to his blue shirt. Bash- 
fully his eyes sought those of Sallie Weston. 
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" Huidphl *' said Sallie, tossing her pretty 
bead; '' all that isn't as new to me as you 
think, Fred. I got the whole story from 
your Aunt Caroline Webb day before yes- 
terday. If youTl bring your friends up to 
tiie house, though, I'll make them a straw- 
berry diort cake tihatll maybe be wortb eat- 
ing, if I have luck." 

And Captain Morley, U. S. N., and the 
bishop with a wilted collar, and the two 
other stout old gentlemen, one of whom was 
vice-president of a big railroad, the other 
beihg Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Navy, said it was the best short-cake 
tibey had eaten since they were boys. 

As for the Needle's Eye, it no longer 
menaces navigation. Dynamite, judicious- 
ly applied by a sometimes watchfully pa- 
ternal government, long ago cleared the 
Slue. 

THE £^^) 
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